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From the traditional home of Cyder 


WHITEWAY'’S 


DEVON CYDER 


NOW ALSO AVAILABLE IN CANS! 
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SUNDAY MORNING, SOUTH ATLANTIC 


EXTRACT FROM LOG: Vessel, the good ship WINDSOR CASTLE, 38,000 tons. 

Due in at Cape Town in four days. Last night, cinema, followed by dancing on deck 
under fabulous moon. Latitude 10 South. An hour ago, Church Service conducted by 
Captain in Lounge. Time, half an hour to go to lunch, served on deck today. Weather, 
sun in a clear sky. Sea, dead calm. Passengers’ comments overheard :- ‘‘ I’m supposed 
to be travelling on business, but this is a 5-star holiday !!”’ ‘‘ Superb menus, 
invigorating sea air ... and such a lot of s-p-a-c-e everywhere!”’ 
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Every Thursday at 4 p.m. 

one of the eight big mailships 
leaves Southampton for the Cape. 
About twice a month large liners 
leave London for the Round 
Africa voyage. Chief Passenger 
Office, Dept. 11, é 
19-21 Old Bond Street, 7 
London, W.1. } 
Tel : HY De Park 8400. 
Or Travel Agents. 
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orcestershire 
for Porcelain 


but YORKSHIRE 
for INSURANCE 


Beautiful Worcestershire porcelain and china... 
precious jewellery and furs... valuable antiques and 
furnishings... we all take pride in, and care lovingly 
for, our most cherished possessions. But a fire or a 
burglar may rob youof your most valued “‘treasure’’. 

A Yorkshire ‘‘All Risks’’ policy provides insurance 
against just such possibilities; it covers all your 
personal property including pictures and clothing — 
even your stamp collection if you wish! 

Our local branch manager will be pleased to 
discuss and help you with this and any other type of 
insurance you may need. 


Me ~~” wise property owner should make 
; A IN a will to safeguard the disposal of 
a= a > his estate. We shall be pleased to 
MMimimnnmmnnanm: nm erplain the decided advantages 
yp snce of the ‘' Yorkshire’’ as executor. 
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THE YORKSHIRE insuRANcE COMPANY LTD 


Chief Offices: St. Helen’s Square, YORK 
and Becket House, 36-37 Old Jewry, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Branches and Agencies throughout the world. 


Behind the up-to-date ‘‘ Yorkshire Insurance"’ Policies stands nearly 
150 years of 4 ence and many hundreds of thousands of satisfied 
policy-holders throughout the world. 
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Tawny is for lions and lionesses. 


Tawny is for wise old owls and 
clever young owlets. Tawny is for 
tawny Port, the golden sun-tanned 
Port for golden sun-tanned people 
—the smart drink that goes down 
well with people who go down well 
with other people. 


Tawny, Ruby, or White— 
whichever suits your mood, 
and whatever the time of day ... 


(t's smart to dbink. 


PORT 


... AND YOU CAN GET PORT — GENUINE PORT FROM 
PORTUGAL — FROM ABOUT 14/- A BOTTLE. CHEERS! 
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Spring in Sicily 


A wonderful time awaits you in an enchanting climate by the 


January-April 
February-April 
March 19 
March 29, 30, 31 


April 16-23 


April 12-May 28 
April 14, 15, 16 


April 24-30 
April 28, 29, 30 


May-July 
May 22-28 


May 27-June II 


sea with nearby ruins of antiquity. 


Principal Events of the Season: 


PALERMO-CATANIA: Poetry Season 
TAORMINA: Spring Concert Season 
SYRACUSE: | Ith International Motor Grand Prix 


CALTANISETTA and TRAPANI: 
Holy Week Celebrations 


MONREALE: 6th International Week of Church 
Music 

PALERMO: Third International Prose Festival 

ETNA SUD (Catania): Three International Ski-ing 


Days 

PALERMO: 17th International Tennis Tourna- 
ment 

TAORMINA: Festival of Sicilian Costume 
and Carts 


PALERMO: Trotting Season 


PALERMO: Second International 
Modern Music 


PALERMO: 16th Mediterranean Fair 


Week of 


Special reductions in rail fares for tourists. Car ferries Naples-Palermo and 


Naples- Messina. 


all parts of the world. 





Fast communications by rail, air, and sea, link Sicily with 


Exquisite cuisine, hotels and pensions of all classes, 
every modern comfort and convenience. 
For information apply to 
the Italian State Tourist 
Office (ENIT), 201 Regent 
St., London, W.1, or to your 
Travel Agent. 
In Italy, the Assessorato 
Turismo della Regione Sici- 
liana in Palermo will be 
pleased to help you. 


For your holidays in Sicily take advantage of the direct flights London- 
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FINALE LIGURE 


RIVIERA OF PALMS 


Sea bathing from April to October 
Wonderful sandy beach bordered by a promenade 
with luxuriant gardens and palms 
120 hotels and boarding houses of all classes 
Sports and social events 


Folklore — Dancing 


Information from : 


Azienda di Soggiorno e Turismo 


Finale Ligure - Tel. 6032-63088 





Palermo and London-Catania-Taormina. 
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The Mount Neilson Hotel 
Cape Town 


You will visit the Cape one day. Soon, if you’re lucky. The 
Mount Nelson is Cape Town’s great hotel. Five minutes from 
the shops and main offices, it stands at the foot of Table 
Mountain in seven acres of parkland and flowers, with a 
swimming pool, surrounded by palm-trees, in the garden. 
Many single and double rooms with private baths. Twelve 
luxury suites. The Mount Nelson is owned by the Union- 
Castle Line, and reservations can be made at the Union-Castle 
office, 19/21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1., or by radio, free 


of charge, from any Union-Castle ship at sea. 


rene A EFT ON-CASTLE 


THE BIG SH/1P WAY TO AFRICA 








DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 


PRIVATE BANKERS 


Gross assets exceed £2,500,000 


are paying 74% per annum 

interest on deposits for the 

eighth year in succession 

with 4% added annually 
on each £500 unit. 


Full details 
and audited Balance Sheet 
from Investment Dept. IL. 


DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
DANES INN HOUSE, 265, STRAND, LONDON, W.C.2 








We 


have 
heard 
It Said... 





. .. that there are unfortunates amongst us who have never 
savoured the delights of puvram Sherry. How easily this can 
be remedied! A cheque for 35/3d. will ensure two bottles, postage 


paid by return. A dozen bottles cost £9 12s. Od. 


Pintail & -~ 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD. PERTH SC 








SAN REMO 


KMtalian Riviera 
Royal Hotels Restaurant 


(De Luxe) 


Every front room with balcony, 
all rooms with bath and tele- 
phone. Sea-water swimming 
pool in own flowery - garden 
and park. 





Afternoon and evening concerts 
and dances. Resident Orchestra. 


Golf course (18 holes) 3 miles from 
the Hotel. 
CABLES: ROYAL SAN REMO 


"PHONE: San Remo 84321 (6 lines) 
Nearest Airport: NICE—35 Miles. 


carriage paid. 
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No.165 INSURANCE is a service 





Designed for its job 


THE TRAVOLATOR connecting the 
Waterloo and City Line with street level at 
the Bank Station, is Britain’s first moving 


pavement. It is designed to relieve London's 





rush-hour congestion by carrying to and from 
the trains 20,000 passengers an hour, at a speed of 


180 feet a minute. 


IN THE SAME WAY, The London and Lancashire 
Insurance Service has been designed specially 
for its purpose—that is to suit your insurance 
needs to provide a policy that is exactly right 


for its particular job. 


Photograph by British Railways 


LANCASHIRE LONDON AND LANCASHIRE INSURANCE COMPANY LTD 
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Chief Administration: 7 Chancery Lane London WCe2 





MILAN 





..-a modern city which 
retains links with 
a 2000 year- old - civilisation. 


The starting point for the 


Autostrade to the Lakes and Turin. 


Also the new 
“Autostrada del Sole” to Florence 
and the “Autostrada dei Fiori” 
to Genova. 


Ente Provinciale peril Turismo, Via Caserotte 3, Milan, and all 


Travel Agencies. 











COOKS His knowledge of travel is 


unequalled; his skill in arranging holidays 
legendary. His advice is sound; his courtesy 
well-known. 

He can be found at any one of our 
many branches. Call in, soon, and see him—his 
help will be invaluable. 

Wherever your journey takes you, 

MEMBERS whatever holiday you have in mind, ask the 


: OF 
INFORMATION: BD Man at Cooks— to be sure! 
Italian State Tourist Office (E.N.I.T.) 201 Regent Street London W. 1. ART 
~ 


AND ALWAYS CARRY COOKS TRAVELLERS CHEQUES 
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Three Banks have merged. Separately, 
they have large assets, a fine tradition and a 
wealth of experience. United, they offer a 
comprehensive service in all matters affecting 
business with the East and the Middle East. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 


Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Branches throughout the World 
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We sell clothes too 


We were selling clothes long before we hired them; indeed 
the exacting standards associated with our Hire Service 
stem from our long experience in making fine quality suits 
and overcoats. Try Moss Bros for your next suit made-to- 
measure, or ready-to-wear from £25.10.0. Monthly terms 
available. Open Thursdays until 7 p.m. 


MOSS BROS 


OF COVENT GARDEN W.C.2 
THE COMPLETE MAN'S STORE 


Nearest Station Leicester Square - Branches throughout the country 
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AFTER THE ANNOUNCEMENT THAT SOUTH AFRICA WOULD WITHDRAW FROM THE COMMONWEALTH: DR. VERWOERD, THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN PRIME MINISTER, WITH MR. LOUW, THE MINISTER OF EXTERNAL AFFAIRS (LEFT), LEAVING LANCASTER HOUSE. 


Dr. Verwoerd withdrew his application for the continued membership of 
South Africa in the Commonwealth on March 15 at the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ Conference at Lancaster House. When South Africa becomes a 
Republic on May 31 she will automatically end her membership and thus 
sever a link which has lasted for fifty years. This decision, which was made 
after three days of discussion between Dr. Verwoerd and the other Prime 
Ministers, has been greeted, throughout the world, on the one hand with deep 


| 


| 


regret that South Africa will leave the Commonwealth and on the other with 
relief that the Commonwealth has not endorsed the principles of apartheid. 
Mr. Macmillan said to the House of Commons on March 16 that “ there will 
be very many sad people in South Africa—our friends, our relations, men who 
have lived there for several generations, others who have only recently gone 
out. There will be sad people of every race.”” Dr. Verwoerd, who had made 
a formal statement of withdrawal to the Queen, left London on March 19. 


Postage—Inland, 4d.; Canada, 1}d.; Elsewhere Abroad, 44d. (These rates apply as The Illustrated London News is registered at the G. P.O. as a newspaper.) 
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VERY decade or so someone—as often as not 
a committee—tries to improve on, or what is 
called, modernise, the Authorised Version of the 
Bible. The reason given for doing so is that 
because of the latter’s supposed archaic language 
the Christian message is not sufficiently intelligible 
to the men and women of our time and that, as 
our powers of expression have advanced during 
the past three-and-a-half centuries, we can express 
the truths of religion—or, as a clergyman might 
put it, God’s word—a great deal more effectively 
and forcefully than our forefathers in the reign 
of James I. The same argument could be 
applied—and, indeed, sometimes is—to Shake- 
speare’s plays, which were written in much the 
same period. It could also be applied, some might 
say even more logically, to our Gothic cathedrals, 
which were raised even longer ago and which 
could surely be re-created with modern building 
techniques in a form much more impressive— 
especially to the modern mind, which is so 
technology-conscious—than the primitive builders 
of seven centuries ago were able to achieve. One 
need only look at Messrs. Taylor Woodrow’s 
shining black and glass box looming heavily over 
Hyde Park and Knightsbridge to realise what a 
really good modern building firm would make— 
and in a twentieth of the time it took to build 
the original !—of Lincoln or Salisbury Cathedral. 
With the rapid advance of progressive thought, 
in a few years’ time I dare say some such project 
will be seriously canvassed. What is more, if the 
Treasury could be persuaded that it was going to 
help to expand the revenue, it might well become 
a reality. 

Anyway, a new attempt to improve the English 
Bible has been made, and the result is now avail- 
able for everyone to buy and read. It now remains 
to be seen whether it will be any more successful 
in driving out of currency the translation of the 
Bible that has moulded our thoughts and language 
since the 17th century. The Authorised Version 
of the Bible is not an easy work to supersede or 
improve upon. Whatever may be said of its 
scholastic accuracy as a translation, it is, I should 
have thought, by far the greatest single literary 
achievement of the English race. No other 
volume—not even Shakespeare’s Collected Plays 
or the Oxford Book of English Verse—contains 
anything like so much great and inspired writing— 
that is, writing that conveys, in the fewest and 
most effective words, the maximum possible 
content of truth and emotion. I do not say no 
greater work could be produced by a writer or 
writers of supreme genius; I am merely convinced 
that so far no work comparable to it in literary 
quality ever has been published in our language. 
Or if it has been, that it has never come my way. 

I know that some theologians and moralists 
regard this as almost an argument against the 
Authorised Version. Literature and religion, they 
maintain, have nothing to do with one another, 
and because a book is great literature this is no 
recommendation for it as theology. This conten- 
tion, however, seems to me to be nonsensical. A 
book is a book, and, if religion is to be taught or 
communicated by book, the more effective as 
literature that book is, the more effectively will 
religion be taught or communicated. It is just 
because the English version of the Bible, as 
perfected by the translators of 1611—all of them 
theologians and clergymen—was such magnificent 
literature, that its religious impact on the English 
and English-reading peoples has been so great. 
We are finite creatures living in a finite world, 
and even if we are trying to communicate eternal 
and infinite truths—so far as they can be revealed 
to our finite intelligences and those intelligences 
can comprehend them—they must, of necessity, 
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By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


be conveyed by finite means. The language of 
the Authorised Version was, and still is, such a 
finite means. The only consideration is, can it be 
improved upon ? 

That it can be improved in places as a work of 
scholarship, and accurate translation, there is no 
doubt. If this, however, is all that needs to be 
attempted, the only problem is to rewrite those 
parts—comparatively small—of the original as are 
inaccurate, in language that will convey the true 
meaning as effectively and forcefully as the original 
wording conveyed an erroneous meaning and in 
such a way as not to break the general continuity 
and form of the original. There is also a case for 
removing archaic words or phrases that have lost 
their meaning through a change in the use of 





A PERMANENT TRIBUTE TO A GREAT ARTIST: DAVID WYNNE’S 
PORTRAIT BUST OF THE LATE SIR THOMAS BEECHAM, WHO 
DIED SUDDENLY ON MARCH 8, AGED 81. 
A few years ago the sculptor, David Wynne, was asked by 
the Royal Philharmonic Society for a portrait of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Feeling that he wished to capture his subject 
during the intensity of his work, Mr. Wynne sat among the 
violins during rehearsals while Sir Thomas was conducting. 
The sculptor says that the result was well received by the great 
man, who remarked on seeing it for the first time that he was 
pleased someone had put on record that he had his serious 
side. He also felt that it made him look as though he were 
listening to all the mistakes of the orchestra at once. Sir 
Thomas was, furthermore, insistent that the third finger of 
his left hand, broken at cricket, should be made to look bent. 
One of the three casts is now in the Royal Festival Hall. 


words, and of replacing them by words of equal 
dignity, clarity and beauty that can be under- 
stood by men and women of our own time. But 
I gravely doubt whether there are, in fact, a 
great many such words or passages in the 
Authorised Version any more than there are in 
Shakespeare’s plays. The spiritual, moral and 
historical truths this wonderful book contains 
can, I am convinced, be understood by any 
elementarily educated man or woman of the 
2oth century as easily as they could be by his 
17th-century predecessor, provided he is prepared 
to try to understand them. A few words and 
phrases here and there do need changing and can 
be bettered, but that, it seems to me, is all. What, 
however, has been done, to-day as before, is to 
re-translate and rewrite the Bible—in this case, 
the New Testament—in its entirety. What is the 





result ? It is being widely acclaimed in the Press 
as a great triumph, and it has certainly been an 


immense work, for which the translators deserve © 


the highest praise. But how does what they have 
achieved compare with the Authorised Version as 
literature? In my opinion it falls far below it, 
and it does so on at least two scores. One is that 
it sometimes uses more words to say something 
that has been said in fewer, so, as it were, raising 
a barrier of unnecessary words between the reader 
and the meaning it is intended to convey. I 
remember being deeply impressed as a young 
man by a lecture by the late Sir Walter Raleigh 
in which he contended that, if meaning or emotion 
could be conveyed effectively without words, this 
would be by far the most efficient form of com- 
munication, but, this not being possible for the 
writer, he must aim at achieving his result in the 
nearest to silence possible. This is what, I think, 
more than any other work I know, the Authorised 
Version of the Bible does again and again, telling 
some story, for instance, like that of the Good 
Samaritan in a few brief words, mostly of one 
syllable, so that there is no chance for the reader 
or hearer to grow inattentive or be bored or con- 
fused. On the whole, however, the translators of 
the New Testament have done their best to avoid 
prolixity and have sought, often successfully, to 
be as sparing of needless words as their brilliant 
and inspired forerunners. Where they appear to 
have failed, is in their substitution, whether 
deliberate or unintentional, of prose for poetry. 
And here, it seems to me, they have fallen, not 
only into a literary, but a theological, pitfall. 
For though prose will do to express a moral or 
legal code of conduct or to tell a historical story— 
and large parts of the Bible are mainly didactic 
or historical—it cannot wholly communicate reli- 
gious and spiritual truth. For prose cannot trans- 
cend the limited dimensions of ordinary human 
experience and reason; it can communicate the 
finite but no sense of the absolute and of 
the humanly unknowable. For this, poetry is neces- 
sary and the men who produced the Authorised 
Version were masters of poetry. How much this 
was so and how far in this respect their successors 
have fallen short of them can be seen by comparing 
one or two famous passages in the two versions. 
“For I am persuaded,’ wrote the 17th-century 
translators of St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, 
“‘ that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor prin- 
cipalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor things 
to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other 
creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
This the translators of our own day render: 

For I am convinced that there is nothing in death 
or life, in the realm of spirits or superhuman powers, 
in the world as it is or the world as it shall be, in the 
forces of the universe, in heights or depths—nothing 


in all creation that can separate us from the love of 
God in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

In trying to make St. Paul’s sweeping emotion- 
charged credo a little more precise, the improvers 
have allowed the poetry to run out of it and have 
reduced the partially inexpressible yet discernible 
glimpse of divine truth into something which is 
mundane. The same fatal fall occurs in the trans- 
formation of “‘ The light shineth in darkness and 
the darkness comprehended it not” into ‘‘ The 
light shines on in the dark and the darkness has 
never quenched it.’’ It is not merely that words 
have been used with less effect: it is that the 
transcendent meaning behind the words has, in 
an attempt to rationalise them, been lost 
altogether. The sudden realisation of the mys- 
terious, tremendous reality behind the universe 
and the story of Christ’s birth has faded out into 
the clear light of Madame Tussaud’s planetarium. 
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AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON MARCH 16, AFTER SOUTH AFRICA’S DECISION TO LEAVE THE COMMONWEALTH: THE QUEEN WITH HER GUESTS. 








(LEFT TO RIGHT): SIR ABUBAKAR TAFAWA BALEWA 


(NIGERIA); PRESIDENT NKRUMAH OF GHANA; MR. DIEFENBAKER (CANADA); DR. VERWOERD (SOUTH AFRICA); MR. NEHRU (INDIA); FIELD MARSHAL AYUB KHAN, PRESIDENT OF PAKISTAN; H.M. 
THE QUEEN; SIR ROY WELENSKY (RHODESIA AND NYASALAND); MRS. BANDARANAIKE (CEYLON); MR. MACMILLAN; MR. MENZIES (AUSTRALIA); ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, PRESIDENT OF CYPRUS; 
MR. HOLYOAKE (NEW ZEALAND); AND TUNKU ABDUL RAHMAN (MALAYA). 


AFTER THE END OF THE CONFERENCE: DR. VERWOERD AT HIS HOTEL, WITH MRS. VERWOERD 
PEELING A PEAR FOR HIM. 


“GOODBYE TO YOU ALL”: DR. VERWOERD’S WORDS AS HE LEFT ENGLAND AND THE 
COMMONWEALTH ON MARCH 19. WITH HIM (RIGHT) IS MR. DUNCAN SANDYS. 


THE END OF A MOMENTOUS COMMONWEALTH MINISTERS’ CONFERENCE: AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE; AND DR. VERWOERD’S DEPARTURE. 


The Conference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers and Presidents which 
concluded on March 17 was marked by the first appearance of Cyprus, repre- 
sented by her President, Archbishop Makarios, and the announcement that 
Sierra Leone’s application for membership on attaining independence on 
April 27 had been accepted; but both these landmarks were completely over- 
shadowed by Dr. Verwoerd’s withdrawal of South Africa’s application for 
continued membership after she becomes a republic on May 31. Some of the 


implications of this are discussed by Captain Falls on page 490. The discussions 
at Lancaster House leading up to this decision appear to have been conducted 
with dignity and a patient attempt to find a modus vivendi; but subsequently 
there have been expressions both of pleasure and regret at South Africa’s 
departure. Dr. Verwoerd has said: ‘‘I really tried my best to stay inside the 
Commonwealth, but our enemies made it impossible,’’ and he spoke of 
“‘ unbridled and all-out attacks ’’ by Afro-Asian and Canadian members. 
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IN SHOREHAM HARBOUR: THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
WITH MEMBERS OF THE BRITISH SUB-AQUA CLUB IN 
THEIR LAUNCH BLUE DOLPHIN. IN HIS PRESIDENTIAL 
ADDRESS, THE DUKE SAID UNDERWATER SWIMMING 
WOULD BE INCLUDED IN HIS AWARD SCHEME TESTS. 





BELOW DECK: QUEEN ELIZABETH THE QUEEN MOTHER TOURING THE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
ARK ROYAL, SHE LAUNCHED THE SHIP IN 1950. 
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AT DEVONPORT, CATERHAM, SHOREHAM AND FAIRFIELD: RECENT ROYAL VISITS. 


SHAMROCK FOR THE IRISH GUARDS ON ST. PATRICK'S DAY: 

THE PRINCESS ROYAL HANDING A BASKET OF SHAMROCK TO 

AN OFFICER OF THE IRISH GUARDS FOR DISTRIBUTION AT THE 

DEPOT AT CATERHAM BARRACKS, ON MARCH 17. SHAUN, 
A WOLFHOUND MASCOT, ALSO RECEIVED A SPRIG. 


Go Seno 36 the Queen See pee Oe Se 0 Se eee eae Ark Royal, 


at Devonport. flew from London Airport to Exeter, whence 


took her 


a helicopter 
t Ark Royals fight dec, wher se wan welcomed by VieAdrial Sr Chares Maden 





DRIVING THROUGH WINDSOR GREAT PARK: THE QUEEN RELAXING AT THE WHEEL AFTER 
HER TOUR. WITH HER ARE PRINCESS ANNE, AND PRINCESS SOPHIA OF GREECE, WHO IS 
PAYING A PRIVATE VISIT TO THIS COUNTRY. THE QUEEN WAS DRIVING TO ROYAL LODGE 


FOR AN AFTERNOON'S RIDING. 
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THE QUEEN MOTHER STEPPING OUT OF A HELICOPTER 
WHEN SHE LANDED ON THE FLIGHT DECK OF ARK ROYAL 
AT DEVONPORT FOR HER THIRD VISIT. 


A TROPHY FOR A PILOT: LT. M. K. JOHNSON PRESENTED WITH THE KELLY TROPHY FOR 
THE BEST EX-DARTMOUTH CADET BY THE QUEEN MOTHER IN ARK ROYAL. 


MATCHES: THE QUEEN AND DUKE OF EDINBURGH 

WORKS OF BRYANT AND MAY LTD. THEY TOURED THE 

A PLAQUE. THE FAMOUS FIRM IS CELEBRATING ITS 
FACTORY WAS SET UP AT BOW BY TWO QUAKERS. 
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THE CUTLERS’ FEAST; AND THE RUSSIANS TRAINING FOR AINTREE. 
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THE SCENE AT THE 325TH CUTLERS’ FEAST IN THE CUTLERS’ HALL WHICH TOOK PLACE IN SHEFFIELD 
ON MARCH 14. BEHIND THE MASTER CUTLER AND HIS GUESTS CAN BE SEEN AN ILLUMINATED 
DISPLAY OF SOME OF THE COMPANY'S BEST PIECES OF SILVER. 


RIDDEN BY VLADIMIR PRACHOV: EPIGRAFF II, THE CHIEF RUSSIAN HOPE FOR THE GRAND 
NATIONAL, WHICH HAS NOW BEEN SCRATCHED FROM THE RACE. 
Epigr Fe ee he es ne THE THREE RUSSIAN JOCKEYS, WHO CAME OVER TO RIDE IN THE GRAND NATIONAL, WITH 


Grand National. will now be represented by two horses, Reljef and Grifel. They MRS. TOPHAM, MANAGING DIRECTOR OF THE AINTREE RAC 
were training at Haydock Park during the week before the race. : SCoumEs. 
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HE decision has been taken 
South Africa is to go A pro 
longed period of argument, extremely 
painful but so far as we know seldom 
heated, has come to an end. The 
decision of Dr. Verwoerd and his 
Government is that the knot must be 
cut on May 31 This decision was 
finally reached after an intensive phase 
of debate last week involving fluctuating hopes 
and fears which were not brought to an end till 
Wednesday, March 15 For long the hopes had 
prevailed, especially in the public at large, which 
had little to go upon outside the formal bulletins 
issued to the correspondents. The British Govern 
ment was doubtless more sceptical, but it, too, 
was undoubtedly fairly sanguine at the start of 
the proceedings. 


On what day the hopes began to fade it is not 
at the time of writing possible to determine ; 
nor is there any certainty that further official 
information on the subject will be disclosed in 
the near future, though there are certain to be 
accounts of authority in 
view of the number of 
Commonwealth Ministers 
who have taken part 
in the discussions. To 
some of these the decision 
of Dr. Verwoerd is 
doubtless unreservedly 
welcome, and, indeed, 
what they have been 
working for. They must 
have disliked the saving 
clauses proposed almost 
as much as he did. Yet 
the majority even of the 
African members, detest- 
ing though they do South 
Africa’s racial policy and 
the doctrine of Apartheid, 
were prepared to accept 
the compromise for which 
the British Prime Minister 
toiled so honourably, and 
to make the best of 
things, however reluc- 
tantly. The time for com- 
promise, however, is over. 
No formula that Mr. Mac- 
millan and his colleagues 
could devise proved 
adequate to meet the 
case. 


From this tragic belve- 
dere we look back on a 
troubled past, though a 
relatively shortone. How- 
ever much this country 
disapproved of the 
Union’s treatment of the 
black-skinned and brown- 
skinned population, we 
always felt that while 
Smuts remained in 
power—and while he re- 
mained on the scene after 
he had lost power—the 
worst would be avoided. 
The general British out- 
look did not really begin 
toenvisage the full gravity 
of the problem till he had 
gone. Indeed, the problem 
did not appear grave 
immediately on his depar- 
ture or for some time 
afterwards; nor, for that 
matter, did British native 
policy diverge very much 
from South African. It 
was only when the 
ghastly uprising in Kenya 
occurred that its implica- 
tions began to agitate our minds seriously. 

Then came the upsurge of African aspirations 
to freedom and self-government. All the colonial 
powers — Britain, Belgium, Portugal, Spain, 
France—became involved. France and Spain, 
the latter especially, have also had to face 
another problem of a different sort and for long 
not closely associated with black Africa, their 
relations with the Arab and Berber peoples of 
the north. As these nations struggled to freedom 
they found continental links with their fellow- 
continentals everywhere and gradually became 
their convinced supporters. Some of the colonial 
powers appreciated the situation quicker than 
others, Britain and France the quickest. These 
two countries also made the best decisions. For 
a time we flattered ourselves that we moved 





House for the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference two days later. 
made a statement which included the remark, ‘‘ We shall do our utmost in a spirit of goodwill further to strengthen 
our relations with the United Kingdom as well as with other participants in the Commonwealth.” 

a newcomer he did not wish to express his views on South African membership of the Commonwealth. 
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SOUTH AFRICA’S DECISION. 


By CYRIL FALLS, 


Sometime Chichele Professor of the History of War, Oxford 


ahead of France, but the results which she has so 
far attained—in black Africa but not to anything 
like the same extent in Arab Africa—look at the 
moment distinctly the more impressive 


Belgium, with excellent intentions but lack of 
foresight, has been the most misguided of the 
laggards. It cannot be too strongly emphasized 
that the revolt in the Congo, which has developed 
into what is virtually a civil war with uneasy 
periods of truce and no certainty that the present 
relative peace will continue, has been a. prime 
factor in the tragedy. It has exacerbated the 
sentiments of the Africans throughout the conti- 
nent. Its direct effects on those of South Africa 





ATTENDING HIS FIRST COMMONWEALTH CONFERENCE: ARCHBISHOP MAKARIOS, PRESIDENT AND ETHNARCH OF CYPRUS, 
WHICH IS THE LATEST COUNTRY TO BE ADMITTED TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Cyprus was admitted to the Commonwealth on March 13 and Archbishop Makarios is seen here about to enter Lancaster 


have to be taken into account, but are of minor 
importance by comparison with those on the rest 
of black Africa. 


The debate of the Commonwealth Ministers on 
the 15th must have been dramatic. The breakdown 
was caused by failure to discover a clause con- 
demning South African behaviour which was 
acceptable. South Africa had to be condemned, 
and in strong terms; a statement to this effect 
had to be inserted in the settlement; otherwise 
there could not be one. It has already been pointed 
out that the British Government has no need to 
reproach itself for its failure in this respect. It 
was useless to go on piling up the agony and as 
things were a large proportion of the time of the 
Commonwealth Conference was devoted to it. 
Dr. Verwoerd behaved with dignity and his 


On arriving in London the Archbishop 
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statement was excellent from his point 
of view 


It is not unfair to say that the 

Prime Minister of Australia made the 

most successful effort to understand 

his predicament. He has always been 

a moderating influence in public and 

in private, and his comment after all 

was over was deeply touched with gloom and 

disappointment. ‘“ This is a very unhappy day 

for those who attach value to the Commonwealth 

as an association of independent nations, each 

managing its own affairs in its own way but all 

co-operating for common purposes... . The 

debate was of a frankness and intimacy which, 

in my experience, is possible only in a meeting 

of Prime Ministers. It is, I think, deplorable that 

it can never be conducted in such a forum and 
atmosphere again.”’ 


A potent or at least highly significant utter- 
ance from the opposite pole was that of Mr. Julius 
Nyerere. The Chief Minister of Tanganyika said in 
Dar-es-Salaam that his 
Government would in no 
case seek membership of 
the Commonwealth un- 
less South Africa ceased 
to be a member. This 
was a sentiment likely 
to come from all the 
African delegates, but 
he expressed it in a par- 
ticularly forcible and 
succinct way. Representa- 
tives of the United 
Nations in New York were 
equally outspoken, if 
more conventionally. Mr. 
Wachuku of Nigeria 
demanded rhetorically: 
“Where can South Africa 
go now except to the 
moon?’’ The whole 
future of South African 
membership of the United 
Nations would seem to be 
doubtful, if only because 
the nation, finding itself 
more isolated than ever, 
should decide that the 
situation was more than 
it could bear. 


Let us venture a few 
glances at the future, un- 
certain though our vision 
is. The first question is 
what, if anything, can be 
saved; the second, how 
much of the damage, if 
any, can be repaired ? 
When the Stock Exchange 
closed many members and 
the City in general hoped 
that South Africa would 
not quit the sterling area, 
in view of its convenience 
and the high proportion 
of her trade done with the 
United Kingdom. Here, 
anyhow, a confident pro- 
phecy can be made: that 
she willstay in. The ques- 
tion of loans is more 
doubtful, simply because 
it has become more and 
more difficutt to obtam 
them on the London 
market. Last year there 
were within a week or so 
two sensational flops with 
a debenture issue and one 
ie anit Gat on of convertible stock. 
The verdict had no 
sooner been given than hopes were expressed that 
the truant would return to the Commonwealth. This 
is by no means impossible, but it cannot occur for a 
long time, or with the present régime in office. Sir 
de Villiers Graaff, who demanded a referendum, will 
fight on, but it is hard to envisage the return to power 
of the Progressive Party, especially as its adherents 
of other than Dutch blood are certain to diminish in 
numbers, though perhaps not greatly, and it is hard 
to recruit any further substantial Dutch support. 


Finally, I would quote a fine phrase of six 
words in an editorial in The Times. It spoke of 
“the warm affection and keen interest’ in the 
future of South Africa, adding much more ques- 
tionably that this extended all over the Common- 
wealth. I refuse to disbelieve that the first half 
of the assessment can be fulfilled. 
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TUSCANY, ITALY. DESIGNED TO PROBE FOR OIL BENEATH THE SEA: THE GATTO 
SELVATICO, THE ITALIAN RESEARCH SHIP LAUNCHED RECENTLY. 
In a formal ceremony at Marina di Carrara on March 15 this apparently eccentrically- 
shaped vessel was pronounced seaworthy in the presence of important dignitaries and 
i engineers. She was shortly due to leave the Mediterranean for the Persian Gulf. 
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WEST BERLIN. FOR ONCE NOT A TRIUMPH FOR THE STUDIO EFFECTS SWEDEN. LIKE A FAMOUS SCENE FROM CHAPLIN’S “GOLD RUSH”: A HOUSE TOTTERS ON THE EDGE 


MAN: THE REMAINS OF THE JERUSALEMER KIRCHE DEMOLISHED. 


One of the victims of the Second World War was finally removed on March 9 Twenty-six families were speedily evacuated when a huge crater suddenly opened up at Idkerberget, 
a mining community in the Dalecarlia district of Sweden. It was early in the morning when the crater 


when this church, whose ruined tower had long been standing in Berlin, 
was blown up. So another witness of destruction disappears. 
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KANSAS, U.S.A. THE DARK CLOUD OF DANGER: THE SMALL COMMUNITY OF CLARKSVILLE 
AS A TORNADO WAS ABOUT TO STRIKE. 
Storms and tornadoes struck several parts of the United States during the first two weeks 
of March, including Maine, Wisconsin, New York City,.Chicago and many parts of the Mid- 
West. This tornado, which struck Clarksville, caused twelve people to be injured. 
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OF A PRECIPICE AFTER AN OLD MINE HAD CAVED IN. 
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suddenly appeared with a deafening din. Rumblings indicated more to come. J 
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SAN BERNADINO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. THE WRECKAGE OF THE CAR IN WHICH THE SOUTH GEORGIA. CHECKING STORES: MR. DUNCAN CARSE, THE EXPLORER, WHO 
WELL-KNOWN BRITISH FILM STAR, BELINDA LEE, MET HER DEATH. SAILED FROM DEVONPORT LAST SEPTEMBER TO SPEND EIGHTEEN MONTHS ALONE. 
Miss Belinda Lee, who was twenty-six, was killed on March 14 when the car in which she was While he is at South Georgia, Mr. Carse will carry out meteorological and geological 
travelling crashed at 100 m.p.h. Her fiancé, Signor Gualtiero Jacopetti, and two others in the research. Mr. Carse recently arrived in the Royal Naval Surveying Ship, H.M.S. Owen, 
car were injured. Miss Lee was hurled 63 ft. in the crash and died almost immediately. A which has been retracing Darwin's cruise in H.M.S. Beagle, 1831—36. 








OCEAN CITY, NEW JERSEY, U.S.A. HARVEST OF THE SEA: THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS OF CLAMS WHICH WERE WASHED UP ON THE BEACH BY THE ATLANTIC FOR THE SECOND 
DAY RUNNING. THE CLAMS CAUSED MUCH ANNOYANCE AND THEY HAVE HAD TO BE BULL-DOZED. IT HAS COST MORE THAN 5000 DOLLARS TO REMOVE THE CLAMS FROM ONE BEACH. 


Neer emenemene ete 
’ SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. A SUPER-CONSTELLATION WHICH CRASHED AND CAUGHT FIRE SAO PAULO, BRAZIL. ACROWD GATHERED ROUND THE SUPER-CONSTELLATION 
THOUGH NOT ONE OF THE PASSENGERS AND CREW WAS HURT. WHICH CRASHED INTO A CEMENT BARRICADE AT THE END OF A RUNWAY. 
A Super-Constellation of Iberia Airlines crashed and was completely destroyed by fire | of the crew escaped. The aircraft had come from Madrid and was going to continue to 
at Sao Paulo Airport on March 6. All the thirty-three passengers and the nine members Buenos Aires. the passengers was the Paraguayan Minister of Health. 
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: coeeibannintianiti mune nS , a 
A PHOTOGRAPH WHICH MAKES IT LOOK ALL TOO EASY: THREE CLIMBERS AT THE TOP OF THE 13,040-FT. EIGER, WHILE THE FOURTH CLIMBS UP (RIGHT). 
SWITZERLAND. An account of the triumphant first-ever winter climb up the precipitous the claim by a Swiss pilot-photographer who “‘ covered "’ the ascent, that he had detected on 
north face of the Eiger by three German mountaineers and one Austrian was published his film the body of one of the climbers who disappeared in a storm in 1957. But it may only 
in our last week’s issue. This aerial photograph makes it look as though the four men be a rock. The four climbers have offered to try to find out in the summer; which would 
had gone out for an afternoon stroll. One of the surprise outcomes of the six-day climb was involve lowering themselves 1000 ft. down the north face. 
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- = erecnenensencosemaees ” 
CHERNUSHKA,” OR “ BLACKIE,” THE DOG THAT WAS BROUGHT BACK FROM ORBIT BY THE RUSSIANS ON MARCH 9, IN TWO SENSES A GUINEA-PIG: THE CREATURE WHICH ACCOMPANIED 
HELD BEFORE A CAMERA WITH ONE OF THE CELEBRATED “ STRELKA’S" PUPPIES. “ CHERNUSHKA ” ON HER RECENT SPACE FLIGHT. 


RUSSIA. On March 9 Russia launched into orbit a 4}-ton ‘‘ space ship” containing a This was the fourth launching of its kind, but only one of the previous three resulted in 
bitch, ‘‘ Chernushka " (or “‘ Blackie ’’), and other living creatures, including a guinea-pig. the animals being successfully brought back to earth. A member of the Russian Academy 
Neither the dog nor the guinea-pig appeared to have suffered from their experience. was quoted as having said that a Russian man would be the first in the cosmos. j 
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} ROME. BUSES, OIL-TANKERS, FIRE-ENGINES AND AMBULANCES, CABS AND PRIVATE CARS LINED UP IN THE 

" yateerostesiisinennteinenaeeensnaesseesainnnaieaniuin niéumannnnnnnnuunneunanmunnsenmnnenanunnnunnmauundll | SHADOW OF THE COLOSSEUM TO BE BLESSED BY CARDINAL TRAGLIA IN THE ANNUAL CEREMONY OF THE BLESSING 


P % HE " wen wverssorencconemneepiepasnenmnitunnne, 
{ TOKYO. A GUEST AT THE KABUKI THEATRE IN THE JAPANESE | OF VEHICLES ON T . a dl, 
} FEAST OF ST. ' aren 


CAPITAL: EX-KING LEOPOLD OF THE BELGIANS WITH HIS HOST AND FRANCES, WHICH i 4 ¢ & . , , ied 
HOSTESS, CROWN PRINCE AKIHITO AND PRINCESS MICHIKO, LEAVING FALLS ON MARCH @ ; ; es ; x ~ f 
THIS TRADITIONAL ENTERTAINMENT ON MARCH 11. ‘ 
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{ TE PORERE PA, NEW ZEALAND. UNVEILING A PLAQUE AT THE SITE OF THE LAST TEHERAN. 
| in NEARER OF TE MAO AS SO SA OR COONAN, ag | TORTRATT OF Tranny crown rnc RE2A TE Am OF it MOTHER, Tt 
is plaque, a r - : 
forces, was unveiled by Lord Cobham on February 18. The site, which contains the redoubts EMPRESS FARAH, WHILE = bn a. THE SHAHANSHAH, LOOKS ON HIM WITH 
constructed by Te Kooti for this battle, has been declared a National Historic Place. DS AND FLEASURS. 
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THE HEIR TO THE PEACOCK THRONE: A CHARMING AND LIVELY 
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POE AALAND RE ASTIN, 


on 
DWAR, KENYA. VISITED IN PRISON ON MARCH 8 BY LEADERS OF THE KENYA AFRICAN 
LO , DEMOCRATIC UNION: JOMO KENYATTA (SECOND FROM RIGHT). PARIS. A FRENCH-AFRICAN “ SUMMIT": PRESIDENT DE GAULLE WITH THE PRESIDENTS 
Seen here with Kenyatta are (I. to r.): Ronald Ngala, K.A.D.U. leader; Mrs. Kaggia; detainee OF THE STATES OF THE AFRICAN ENTENTE. L. TOR. ARE: PRESIDENT HAMANI DIORI 
Kaggia; Kenyatta’s wife Wambui; and Ole Tippis, a K.A.D.U. official. There was still deadlock (NIGER); PRESIDENT MAURICE YAMEOGI (UPPER VOLTA); PRESIDENT DE GAULLE; 
between Sir Patrick Renison and the leaders of K.A.D.U. on the Kenyatta issue. PRESIDENT F. HOUPHOUET-BOIGNY (IVORY COAST) AND PRESIDENT H. MAGA (DAHOMEY 
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“ THE DESTRUCTION OF LORD RAGLAN.” 


AN UNNECESSARY WAR. 
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An Appreciation by SIR CHARLES PETRIE. 


i E is the best Chief of Staff in the world, but 

hecould not lead ahundred men,” so Napoleon 
is said to have observed of Berthier, and with some 
slight modification the same remark might have 
been made of Lord Raglan, for his career was 
another example of the brilliant staff officer who 
fails when called upon to command troops in the 
field. Wellington—not an easy man to please— 
had found him an admirable Military Secretary, 
both in the Peninsular and in the Waterloo cam- 
paign, but he had seen 
no active service after 
that until in 1854 he was 
appointed commander- 
in-chief of the British 
Army which was sent to 
the Near East to co- 
operate with the French 
in a war against what 
was considered to be 
Russian aggression to- 
wards the Turks. 


It was one of the most 
curious wars in modern 
history, and its name 
must not be allowed to 
disguise the fact that it 
was fought in several 
other theatres as well as 
the Crimea. From the 
very beginning it reflected 
more credit upon the sol- 
diers in the field than 
upon the governments 
which had sent them 
there. It is true that for 
reasons of domestic policy 
Napoleon III was by no 
means averse from war, 
and he was further in- 
clined in that direction 
by the fact that Tsar 
Nicholas I had addressed him in a letter not as 
‘‘ Brother’ but as “ Friend.’’ Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe, the British ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, too, was in the last resort prepared to fight 
rather than see the Ottoman Empire a Russian 
protectorate, but it was the vacillation of Downing 
Street which really made the preservation of peace 
impossible. 


The two outstanding figures in the Cabinet 
were Lord Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston. Aber- 
deen thought that peace could be preserved by 
endeavouring to meet what was reasonable in the 
demands of Russia, while Palmerston held that it 
was to be secured by convincing Russia that, if 
war broke out, she would have to deal with other 
Powers besides Turkey. If Aberdeen had stood 
alone, he might have averted the war by con- 
ciliation, while if Palmerston had stood alone he 
might have averted it by action. As it was, 
Palmerston’s action robbed Aberdeen’s concilia- 
tion of its grace, while Aberdeen’s conciliation took 
the strength out of Palmerston’s action. So Great 
Britain, in the wake of France, drifted into war 
against the one Power in Europe most desirous of 
co-operating with her. 


The French Emperor then proceeded to force 
the pace by sending a threatening letter to the 
Tsar telling him to withdraw his troops from what 
is to-day Rumania but which was then called the 
Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia; Nicholas 
refused, and at the end of March, 1854, the Western 
Powers declared war. The unexpected then 
happened and the Turks, as so often in their 
history, did much better than had been anticipated 
of them, and drove the Russians out of the Prin- 
cipalities by their own efforts. The ostensible 
object of the war, that is to say the defence of 
Turkey, had now been achieved, and there appeared 
to be no real reason for a continuation of hostilities. 
The French Emperor, however, had motives of his 
own for wishing them to be prolonged, and he 
persuaded the British Government to join him in 
an attack on Sebastopol in the Crimea. 


The Cabinet meeting to authorise the invasion 
of the Crimea must be without arallel in British 
history. It was held on a hot day towards the 
end of June at Pembroke Lodgé, Richmond, and 
as the Secretary of State for War, the Duke of 





THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF OF THE BRITISH FORCES IN 
THE CRIMEA: LORD RAGLAN, FROM THE PHOTOGRAPH thing. How I longed for 
BY ROGER FENTON. 


Newcastle, began, to read the instructions which 
it was proposed to send to Raglan the ministers 
dropped off to sleep one after another, until only a 
small minority was still awake: in these circum- 
stances the meeting was adjourned until later in 
the day, but when the Duke again started to read 
the same result ensued, so that the dispatch went 
off virtually undiscussed. From this incident 
proceeded the glories and tragedies of the battles 
of the Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman; the 
nobility of Florence 
Nightingale and her col- 
leagues; the heroism of 
the Light Brigade; and 
the ghastly horrors of 
the trenches before 
Sebastopol. 


Against this back- 
ground Mr. Hibbert de- 
picts his extremely 
modest hero. He por- 
trays Raglan as a good 
man gradually succumb- 
ing under a weight of 
responsibility which he 
was never really fitted to 
bear. Of personal mag- 
netism there was none, 
and of what is meant by 
leadership he had not the 
faintest idea. 


Two days after the battle 
of Balaclava, Lord Raglan 
rode through the camp of 
the 4th Dragoons. The 
men, their colonel told his 
wife, rushed out “ to cheer 
him in their shirt-sleeves. 
But he did not say any- 


him to do so as I walked 
by his horse’s head. One 
little word. ‘ Well, my boys, you have done well’; 
or something of the sort, would have cheered us all 
up, but then it would have entailed on him more 
cheers.”” These the colonel knew would have been 
painfully ‘‘ distasteful to him; more ’s the pity, though 
one cannot but admire such a nature.’’ Admirable or 
not, it was the main cause of a rising feeling against 
him. It was a mistake which modern generals have 
learned not to make. 





LORD RAGLAN’S ROOM: FROM A WATER-COLOUR BY HENRY CLIFFORD. THIS BOOK IS THE FIRST 
WORK ON LORD RAGLAN TO BE BASED ON HIS PRIVATE PAPERS. 


The illustrations from the book “ The Destruction of Lord Raglan” are reproduced by courtesy of the publishers, 


Messrs. Longmans. 


On the other hand it is impossible not to 
sympathise with him in his difficulties. Unlike 
Admiral Hamelin, who was under General Can- 
robert’s orders, the British Admiral Dundas 
enjoyed an independent command. Raglan had 
no authority at all over his French allies, and it 
often required all his powers of persuasion to get 
them to co-operate in any particular scheme, 
especially after the extension of the telegraph to 
the Crimea made it possible for Napoleon III to 


By CHRISTOPHER HIBBERT.* 
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interfere directly 
in the conduct 
of operations. 
Then, again, the 
discipline in his 
own army was 
low by any stan- 
dards, and an 
order seems 
usually to have 
been regarded 
as the starting- 
point of a dis- 
cussion: divi- 
sional generals 
were very much 
a law unto them- 
selves, and even battalion commanders would 
ignore the orders of their brigadiers, apparently 
without any serious consequences. Here is an 
example from the battle of the Alma: 
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To the left General Buller had watched the progress 
of Codrington’s brigade and had realised he must help 
it. He sent a message to Colonel Egerton in command 
of the 77th ordering him to advance, and he prepared 
to do so with the 88th himself. Unfortunately, Colonel 
Egerton did not think highly of his Brigadier-General’s 
capacity and, seeing on his own front further Russian 
battalions supported as he knew by cavalry, he decided 
to ignore the order and stay where he was. 


One advantage Raglan did enjoy, at any rate 
until the suffering of the troops in the Crimean 
winter became known in England, and that was 
relative freedom from the direct interference of 
the politicians at home. A modern general in his 
position would have found himself being con- 
tinually called back to London for consultations 
with members of the Government, and he would 
have been distracted by all sorts of considerations 
and responsibilities quite alien to his primary task 
of defeating the enemy in the field. Yet when all 
is said and done there is little to be advanced in 
favour of a commander who failed to follow up his 
victory at the Alma by the capture of Sebastopol, 
and who considered it improper to make use of 
even the most rudimentary forms of military 
intelligence. 


Readers of Mr. Hibbert’s other works will 
remember that he has a pretty pen, and these 
pages contain much 
evidence of a power of 
description worthy of 
a Napier or a King- 
lake. Here, for in- 
stance, is his account 
of the advance of the 
Brigade of Guards at 
the Alma: 


It moved in splendid 
order. Seven of the 
officers in the Grenadiers 
had been adjutants, and 
the precision with which 
their regiment marched 
through the gardens and 
vineyards towards the 
river was magnificent. 
The men walked into 
the river as if they were 
about to cross a road, 
unhesitating, not mov- 
ing a yard to right or 
left to find a better 
crossing-place. Some 
walked easily across; 
others waded in water 
up to their cross-belts; 
a few swam, the weight 
of their enormous bear- 
skins forcing their 
heads down into the 
water; one or two were 
drowned. 


Finally, the author is certainly right in his 
contention that the lessons of the Crimean War 
initiated the reform of the British Army, but 
whether they also taught British politicians any- 
thing about the despatch of expeditionary forces 
overseas is quite another matter. 


*“ The Destruction of Lord Raglan: A Tragedy of the 
Crimean War, 1854-55.” By Christopher Hibbert. Illustrated. 
With maps. (Longmans; 30s.) 
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N last week's article, it was shown that once the 

simplest living things have been formed, the 
process of evolution by natural selection can adapt 
the developing sequence of life to the most diverse 
conditions of pressure and chemical composition. 
The most important restriction on active life (as 
we know it on Earth) was found to be temperature. 
Temperature clearly plays a fundamental role in 
the development of life, for it is intimately con- 
nected with the question of the stability of a com- 
plex molecule, and, as we have seen, life itself 
depends upon complex molecules. The restriction 
of active life to a narrow temperature range was 
an important feature of our earlier discussion of 
life outside the Earth. (I must again emphasize 
that this temperature range concerns the tempera- 
tures at which the chemical activity of life occurs. 
A highly-developed organism may have evolved a 
temperature control system, such as warm blood, 
to maintain its right temperature in spite of 
changes in the surrounding temperature.) How 
far is this temperature restriction a fundamental 
one? 

There are really three quite distinct questions 
bound up in one. The first question is 
this; why does a living organism require 
to remain at more or less the same tem- 
perature to live? The answer to this 
question is clear. A living organism 
depends upon a number of different 
chemical reactions for its activity, and 
these chemical reactions must be carefully 
co-ordinated, each proceeding at just the 
right rate. Now all chemical reactions 
speed up as the temperature is raised, 
but at different rates, so that a group of 
reactions that were properly co-ordinated 
at one temperature would not be so at 
another temperature. The simpler the 
organism, the simpler its chemistry, so 
that we would expect simple organisms 
to be less affected by changes of tempera- 
ture than complex organisms. Broadly 
speaking, this is true; some bacteria can 
live over a range of temperature exceed- 
ing 100 deg. F., whereas with Man a 
change of only a very few degrees in 
his body temperature can be serious. 

The second question leads on from 
this. What determines the actual tem- 
perature at which an advanced form of 
life keeps itself? The answer to this 
question is tied up with the way by which 
an organism frees itself of the heat that 
it generates by the process of living. The 
heat generated by the organism tends to 
heat the organism up, and so upset its chemical 
balance. Various means have evolved for the 
organism to free itself of this heat. It may lose 
heat to its surroundings from the surface of its 
body either by conduction (especially important 
for creatures living in the sea), or radiation in the 
form of long infra-red waves. The rate at which 
the organism loses heat must just balance the rate 
at which it generates it—if the loss is too small, 
the organism heats up, and if the loss is too great 
the organism grows cold. 

Higher forms of life have developed another 
method of getting rid of heat, which can be varied 
automatically by the organism as it changes its 
rate of energy generation. This is by evaporating 
a liquid (in practice, water) at the surface of its 
body, the evaporation of a liquid using up heat. 
(This is why your finger feels cold if you dip it 
in a volatile liquid like methylated spirit, and let 
the liquid evaporate.) When the organism is 
excessively active, and generating more than its 
normal heat, it increases the rate of evaporation 
of liquid from its body surface. 

An organism without such means of getting 
rid of heat at will has to keep its generation of 
heat in balance with its loss of heat from its body 
surface by adjusting its rate of living to the sur- 
rounding temperature, lying in a stupor in the 
hot sun, and spending all its time eating in cold 
weather. 

The heat balance of an organism is also an 
important factor in relation to its growth. Sup- 
pose that we have a creature which, at its correct 
body temperature and normal rate of living, has 
the proper balance between heat generated and 
heat lost. Suppose now that we imagine a second 
creature, exactly the same as the first except that 
it is twice as big in every dimension—twice as 
long, twice as broad and twice as thick. Its 
volume will be then eight times the volume of the 


first creature, and so, at the same relative degree of 
activity, it will produce eight times as much heat. 
But its surface area, through which it has to lose 
heat to its surroundings, is only four times as big. 
A means of losing heat that is adequate for the 
smaller creature would be quite inadequate for 
the larger one. (A similar problem arises in 
designing rocket motors. The problem is to design 
a cooling system that allows the rocket chamber 
to be at a high temperature without the structure 
of the rocket itself melting. A cooling system that 
works for a small rocket fails for a big one.) 

For different types of organism, using the same 
basic chemistry, the small creatures will spend 
most of their time eating, to keep their generation 
of heat up with their relatively large surface loss, 
while the problem of a large creature is how to 
get rid of the heat that it generates. The most 
efficient way of losing heat is probably by conduc- 
tion of heat in water, which is why the largest 
mammal, the whale, has developed in the sea. 

In plants, which absorb energy from the Sun 
as the basis of their activity, the problem of heat 
balance is, in part, tackled by varying the amount 





A LARGE PILOT WHALE. THE SIZE TO WHICH A TYPE OF CREATURE CAN GROW 
DEPENDS IN PART ON HOW EFFICIENTLY IT CAN GET RID OF THE HEAT THAT IT 
GENERATES BY THE PROCESS OF LIVING. CONDUCTION THROUGH WATER IS AN 
EFFICIENT WAY OF GETTING RID OF HEAT. THIS IS WHY THE LARGEST MAMMAL, 
THE WHALE, HAS DEVELOPED IN THE SEA. 
Marineland Studios, Florida. 


of solar radiation that is absorbed. As we saw in 
article No. IV, plants at low temperatures on 
Earth absorb more of the infra-red rays of the 
Sun than plants at moderate temperatures. In 
very cold situations, this increased absorption 
may spread into the visible red part of the spec- 
trum, making the plants look definitely bluer than 
““normal.’’ At the other end of the scale, at high 
temperatures, the plants would reflect more of the 
infra-red and red parts of the spectrum, appearing 
thereby redder to the eye. In fact, the alge that 
live in hot springs at temperatures approaching 
200 deg. F. tend to be bright orange, rather than 
green. 

The problem of heat balance thus requires that 
the temperature of an organism does not vary too 
much, and also that the working temperatures of 
organisms using more or less the same chemical 
reactions will be within a fairly narrow range— 
as we find for life on Earth, which has in all 
probability developed from a single evolutionary 
line. Our third question can then be put: is there 
any reason why this temperature range should be 
just that found on Earth, say from 20 deg. F. to 
140 deg. F.? The answer, I think, is no. This is 
simply the working range for organisms using 
chemical reactions like those of earthly life, 
and natural selection will have ensured the 
development of just those forms of life whose 
basic chemistry is suited to temperatures on 
Earth. 

It is true that this temperature range covers 
the melting-point of ice, and that water has played 
an important part in terrestrial evolution. But 
water is just a part of the environment, like an 
oxygen atmosphere, and while it may have affected 
the details of evolution of life on Earth, there is 
no good reason to believe that its absence would 
prevent the emergence of life-forms suited to a 
waterless environment. 
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At the upper end of the temperature range for 
active life on Earth, we do approach a fundamental 
limit. The higher the temperature, the greater 
the likelihood of complex molecules breaking up- 
for when a molecule absorbs heat, it is absorbing 
disorder, as we saw in Article No. VII; for any 
given degree of complexity of molecular structure, 
there is an upper temperature limit. Since the 
complexity of life is, in fact, the complexity of 
molecules, chis gives an upper limit to the tempera- 
ture at which life of a4 given degree of complexity 
can develop. Of course, I am not suggesting that 
life has, on Earth, reached the maximum degree 
of complexity possible at terrestrial temperatures ; 
evolution has taken place over a thousand million 
years, and for many thousands of millions of years 
to come, we believe, the temperature of the Earth 
will be much as it is to-day. 

The lower temperature limit is different, 
however. As we reduce the temperature, the 
possible complexity of stable molecules should 
increase. It is not possible to test this experi- 
mentally, for as yet we cannot construct artificially 
molecules approaching living molecules in com- 
plexity, but it is broadly speaking true that as 
we heat organic molecules up, the more complex 
ones break up at a lower temperature than the 
simpler ones. On this basis, then, the lower the 
temperature, the greater the possible complexity 
of molecules that could form a basis for life-forms 
(with natural selection ensuring that those 
forms that developed were suited to the lower 
temperatures). 

It is true that there is a penalty to 
pay for the lower temperature. The 
lower the temperature, the slower the 
rate of chemical reactions, so that low 
temperature ‘“‘life’’ would be much 
slower than terrestrial life. But ‘ slow ”’ 
is a purely relative term, meaning slow 
in comparison with life on Earth—why, 
for example, should we consider a life- 
spay of three score and ten revolutions 
of a single planet about a single, typical 
star as in some way a “ normal”’ life- 
span throughout the Universe? 

I am, therefore, inclined to believe 
that, as far as any fundamental limita- 
tion on the development of life is con- 
cerned, the lower temperature limit that 
we used in our earlier articles is of purely 
local significance. On a planet near to a 
star, the potentialities of life are restricted, 
but those that exist are realised in a 
(cosmically) short time; on a planet a 
long way from a star, the potentialities 
are greater, but the rate of development 
and evolution are very much slower. If 
this be true, we should look upon Mars 
not as an old planet, but as one that is 
younger than the Earth from the point 
of view of life—and one whose future 
developments may far outstrip evolution 
on the Earth. 

This, then, is the general conclusion 
that emerges from our study of the nature of life, 
and its relationship to conditions in the Universe. 
Unless the beginnings of life on Earth were just a 
“‘ lucky chance ”’ depending upon some very special 
combination of circumstances about which we 
know nothing, we can expect life to develop 
wherever the necessary raw materials are to be 
found, provided that the temperature is not too 
high. This means, in practice, upon a planet. 
Beyond this, there would seem to be no funda- 
mental limit to the ability of life to develop in such 
a way as to suit its environment. How it would 
evolve is a very much more difficult question—for, 
as we look at the history of evolution on Earth, it 
would seem that time and again some slight 
variation or peculiarity of the Earth has started 
evolution Off in a particular new direction. The 
diversity of which the molecular architecture that 
is life is capable no doubt dwarfs into insignificance 
the diversity of our imagination. 

We can, I think, be certain that the beginning 
of evolution of life on the Earth—the formation 
of certain types of complex, “ almost living ”’ 
molecules—was no “ lucky chance.”’ On the one 
hand, we have the evidence of the artificial 
production of amino-acids described in an earlier 
article. More direct evidence has recently come 
from the analysis of a meteorite. About 1 per cent. 
of the meteorites that are known to have fallen on 
the Earth contain appreciable amounts of carbon. 
Very refined chemical analysis, using the latest 
techniques and instruments, has shown (in the 
one case that has been analysed in this way) that 
the carbon atoms in the meteorite are linked 
together in molecules which are at least fifteen 
carbon atoms long, and possibly longer. These 
are already quite complex molecules—and it was 
found that the properties of these meteoric mole- 
cules are very similar to the properties of cytosine, 
one of the fundamental 
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Continued.| nucleotides of nucleic acid. While the techniques available do 
not allow of a definite identification with cytosine, it is clear that elsewhere 
in the solar system, long-chain carbon molecules that could serve as a basis 
for the development of living organisms already exist. (There is no possi- 
bility that the meteorite picked up these molecules in its passage through the 
Earth’s atmosphere, for the outer layers of the meteorite would become too 
hot. This does not, however, prevent the possibility of complex molecules 
surviving within the meteorite, as the heat generated by contact with the 
atmosphere does not have time to penetrate into the main body of the 


meteorite.) It is not certain whether meteorites have always been small 
bodies, remnants of the “ planetesimals ”’ out of which the planets may have 
been formed by accretion, or whether they are the debris from a once-complete 
planet that exploded; the internal structure of meteorites rather favours the 
latter idea. In the former case, we must suppose that some natural (i.e., 
inorganic) process (probably associated with the absorption of sunlight) can 
synthesise such long-chain molecules. On the latter hypothesis, however, it 
is possible that the long-chain molecules found in this meteorite are themselves 
the result of living processes on the now-exploded planet. 


Drawn by our Special Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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IN AN ENGLISH GARDEN. 








HE gardener 
who moves 
from one kind of 
soil and climate to 
another has to re- 
learn his gardening. 
As we watch plants, 
established in this 
Devon garden by 
our predecessors, 
appearing from among the weeds and grass which 
we are very slowly and laboriously overcoming, 
we realise that whole families of plants which were 
barred to us by the high pH, dense texture and 
spring cold of our East Kentish soil can now be 
welcomed by us and will no longer refuse our 
hospitality. A few days ago my wife, working 
with a patience which I cannot equal to clear a 
dry-stone wall of weeds and give the better plants 
a chance to flourish, called me over to ask whether 
the plant she pointed out could possibly be what 
she thought it was: Gentiana acaulis. Acaulis or 
no, it is certainly a gentian; and its prosperous 
condition means that we can nqw grow this genus. 
I have, therefore, been planting gentians as fore- 
front plants to the wide peony and lily border on 
the south side of the house. 














We did, in fact, grow a few gentians in 
Kent; but we were unsuccessful with the 
allegedly chalk-tolerant species; and for the 
others we had to make special beds completely 
isolated from the ordinary garden soil, for 
which purpose we used old baths buried to the 
rim. Even so, we did not do very well. And 
this was disappointing because we had, in the 
past, had some curious or pleasant encounters 
with gentians in the wild. On one occasion, 
when driving over the Maloja Pass from 
Switzerland into Italy, getting out of the car 
to look at the magnificent view at an altitude 
where the ground beside the road seemed from 
the car to be nothing but barren stone and 
scree, we discovered that stone to be bright 
with the pure sky-blue flowers of a small 
species of gentian growing over several acres. 
This put us in the right mood for that in- 
describable moment when, topping the pass, 
we saw all Lombardy spread at our feet in a 
blaze of sunshine. 


But almost my oddest acquaintance with 
any plant also concerns a gentian rarely seen 
in gardens, although it can be grown as a 
border plant. During years of crossing Alpine 
regions of France, Italy and Switzerland, I 
had observed a massive, burly plant thrusting 
up through the soil in great numbers in many 
meadows, in the form of a spearhead composed of 
tightly-folded sword-like leaves, or perhaps lanceo- 
late is the proper term. Time after time I asked 
people what it was; time after time I was told with 
a shrug, in French, in Italian, in Basque, and in the 
extremely peculiar German spoken by the Swiss, 
that it was a wild flower. The peasants of Europe 
do not dignify plants they hold to be useless with a 
name. It so happened that I never crossed a 
habitat of this plant during its flowering season. 
At last, only two years ago, and in the Puy de 
Déme region, I found a man well-informed enough 
to answer my question with a surprised “‘ Mais, 
m’sieur, c’est de la gentiane!’’ To me, gentian had 
always been a dwarf, creeping plant with blue 
trumpet flowers. This stately species, however, 
grows 3 or 4 ft. tall and carried a fine head of yellow 
flowers. Time after time I had drunk “ Gentiane ”’ 
as an aperitif, relishing its bitterness. It had never 
occurred to me that the name was anything more 
than a proprietary brand, whereas it now trans- 
pired that the stuff was made from the great 
bulbous root of this same mountain weed. The 


SOME GENTIANS. 
By EDWARD HYAMS. 


root is macerated and steeped in white wine. 
One could make it oneself at home. But the 
plant has to be an old one and one would need 
a considerable area devoted to it. The species, 
by the way, is G. lutea, and it may attain a height 
of 6 ft. 


However, to return to the plants which most 
of us understand by the word “ gentian ’’: in my 
experience there are only two which are not diffi- 
cult to grow and which will usually flower in suit- 
able conditions, although even these are sometimes 
temperamental and while growing freely will 
not flower at all: they are G. acaulis and 
G. septemfida. 


G. acaulis is a European species synonymous 
with the garden G. gentianella, a name not much 
used now. It spreads itself over rocks, forming a 
small mat not more than 4 ins. high, and this 
becomes covered with trumpet flowers of a deep 
blue. It is an excellent edging plant, flowering in 





ONE OF THE LOVELIEST OF EUROPEAN GENTIANS: GENTIANA VERNA, 
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Photograph by J. E. Downward. 


May, and so is G. septemfida, sometimes called 
septemfida gigantea, but it is taller, the stems turn- 
ing up and growing erect to 9 or Io ins. and 
terminated with a cluster of large trumpet flowers 
of a richer or rather a more brilliant blue than 
acaulis. It comes from Asia Minor and flowers in 
late summer. 


Next in order of difficulty—I am talking of 
personal experience and not propounding a general 
rule—is G. verna var. angulosa, also known as 
G. angulosa, which comes from the Caucasus and 
is a plant clinging close to the soil so that its mat 
may be as low as 1 in. from the ground and will 
hardly be more than 3 ins. Its vivid blue, starry 
flowers decorate the tiny foliage in May and, like 
the other two, it makes a very good edging plant. 
All these like full sunshine, firm planting, plenty 
of moisture in spring and summer but good winter 
drainage, for they will not survive water-logging. 


A species which seemingly all gardeners want 
to grow but which presents difficulties is G. sino- 
ornata. It comes from west China or Tibet and it 


flowers in October, 
possibly beginning 
with a few flowers 
in September, and 
carrying on with 
some belated ones 
into November. The 
blue of its flowers 
is exceedingly rich 
and luminous. 
They are very regularly shaped trumpets carried 
about 5 ins. above the ground at the tips of 
flowering stems which, having run some way over 
the scree or rocks, turn upwards in a very charming 
fashion. The difficulty with this species is its 
extremely calcifuge nature: it will fail to grow and 
will soon perish if there is even a trace of lime in 
the soil and it requires, to do well, a soil entirely 
composed of peat and leaf-mould, the latter taken 
from the surface of an acid soil. 














Another September-flowering species which— 
and this is also true of sino-ornata—does better in 
partial shade than in full sun, although I am not 
sure that it will not do well enough even in full 
sun, is G. farreri. It forms a prostrate mat a foot 
or so across and, like sino-ornata, bears its 
flowers on upturned tips of shoots so that they 
are carried 5 or 6 ins. above the soil level. It is 
not so intolerant of lime traces as sino-ornata. 
Its trumpet-shaped flowers, one to a stalk, 
are about 2 ins. long and Cambridge blue. 


These are the very few species of a genus 
that has no fewer than 400, of which I have 
some small experience. But in the more 
suitable conditions of my Devon garden I shall 
now try at least three or four more of the 
remaining 395! I propose to begin with 
G. asclepiadea because I have seen it growing 
well and coveted it in a friend’s garden. This 
is the Willow Gentian, the name being based 
on its willow-like, paired ovate-lanceolate 
leaves and perhaps also on the gracefully arch- 
ing habit of its rising stems which, in a 
flourishing specimen, will be between 18 and 
24 ins. tall, so that this is not an edging 
gentian; it prefers a wet soil and shade and 
may even naturalise itself in suitable con- 
ditions. It is a European species and it has 
been grown in England for at least three 
centuries. The intense blue trumpet flowers 
(white in the var. alba) cluster thick in the 
leaf axils of the upper part of the curving stems, 
thus being held in a heaven-aspiring attitude. 
G. ladodechiana, an East Caucasus species some- 
times listed merely as a variety of septemfida, 
looks like the latter but has flowers of a slightly 
deeper and more luminous blue. It flowers in May. 
Finally there is a variety, across between G. farreri 
and G. veitchiorum and called “‘ Inverleith,’”’ which 
I have seen flowering in a Surrey nursery, and 
should like to grow. This variety is remarkable 
for the size of its pure blue trumpet flowers 
which appear in late August and carry on into 
September. 


I have already explained that I am not an 
experienced or knowledgeable gentian-grower, but 
I have discussed the genus with other gardeners 
and I find that a common experience, even where 
all the conditions demanded by the plants seem 
to have been provided, is failure to flower even 
when growth is satisfactory. Nobody seems to 
have explained this. 


Note: we think of gentians as the bluest of 
flowers, and the Old World species are pre- 
dominantly blue, white or, rarely, yellow. Does 
anyone in Britain, I wonder, grow the Andean 
G. scarlatina with its scarlet flowers? 
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A “BEST-SELLER ” AGAIN: A TRANSLATION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT—PART OF THE NEW ENGLISH BIBLE. 


On March 14 the new translation of the New Testament was on sale. It is 
the first part of the New English Bible being published by the Oxford 
and Cambridge University Presses, under the auspices of a joint com- 
mittee of the principal Christian bodies, other than Roman Catholic, in 
the British Isles. Demand was very high on the first day, many bookshops 
being sold out, and a reprinting was immediately ordered. At the time of 


writing printing was well into the second million. The New English Bible 
is a translation into contemporary idiom and will surely bring the meaning 
of the Scriptures much closer to millions of people. The General Director 
of the new translation is the Rev. Professor C. H. Dodd. Chairman of the 
Joint Committee is the Rt. Rev. Dr. A. Williams, Bishop of Winchester, 
and its Secretary is the Rev. Professor J. K. S. Reid. 
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WHERE THE QUEEN IS TO DISTRIBUTE ROYAL MAUNDY ON MARCH 30: THE 

On March 30, the Queen, together with the Duke of Edinburgh, is to visit 
Rochester, Kent, to distribute Maundy Money in the fine Cathedral. This city 
on the River Medway will be celebrating the 500th anniversary of its 
Mayoralty. After the distribution of the Royal Maundy the Queen and Duke 


of Edinburgh are to attend a luncheon given by the Mayor of Rochester at 
the Guildhall. 


Castle Hill to Castle Gardens, where a Loyal Address is to be presented to her 
by the Mayor and read by the Recorder of Rochester. The Maundy Money is 
to be given to seventy old men and women from many parts of Kent. The 
oldest recipient of a purse of money and Maundy coins will be Mr. Wakeling, 

of Rochester, who is ninety-four. In attendance at the Cathedral will be 
The Queen will then drive down the High Street, round 


Yeomen of the Guard, bearing pikestaffs. Children of the Chapel Royal, and 


Drawn by our Spe: 
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of the Cathedral’s own choir will sing during the service, in the presence of 
the new Bishop of Rochester (whose enthronement took place on February 1), 
the Rt. Rev. R. D. Say. Rochester, originally a walled Roman-British town, 
held an important position on the main road from the Kentish ports. The 
Cathedral was founded by St. Augustine in 604, and rebuilt by Bishop Gundulph, 
Who also built part of the Norman castle whose impressive keep, so magnificently 


rtist, Dennis Flanders. 
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ROCHESTER—A CITY CELEBRATING 500 YEARS OF MAYORALTY. 


situated on a site overlooking the city, was built by Archbishop Corbeuil. 
The Charter which enabled the bailiff of the city to be elevated to the status 
of mayor, was granted by Edward IV in 1461. The Queen last visited Rochester 
in 1956, when she toured the Medway towns. Distribution of Royal Maundy 
Money generally takes place at Westminster Abbey. The Queen has made the 
distribution in Southwark Cathedral, St. Paul’s and also at St. Albans. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ETHIOPIA: 
ROCK TOMBS EXCAVATED AT YEHA, AND A CASTLE 
DISCOVERED AT MATARA. 


By FRANCIS ANFRAY, of the Ethiopian Institute of Archeology at Addis-Ababa. 


The archa@ological expedition of the Ethiopian 
Institute of Archeology worked for about five months 
in the north of Ethiopia, the realm of the ancient 
Axumite civilisation. It was led by the author, 
accompanied by Ato GUEZAOU HAILE MarIAM, a4 
member of the National Library. Ato KEBBEDE 
BOGALE was the photographer. First, the members 
of the expedition wish to extend their hearty thanks 
to the Asmara authorities and particularly to 
DEDJAZMATCH WOLDE MIKAEL, Administrative 
Manager of Eritrea, and the authorities of Magallé, 
Adowa, Addi-Caieh and Sénafé, for the essential 
contribution they kindly brought to our proceedings 
in archeological research. 





YEHA. In the province of Tigré (Fig. 1), some 
miles north-east of Adowa, there stands an ancient 
temple whose high walls tower above a straggling 
village of about 150 houses. The spot, which is 
kept cool by streams, is surrounded by steep 
rocks, and differs from the rest of the area only 
in the picturesque appearance of the ancient 
remains. 

However, 2000 years ago and more, Yeha was 
probably the most important political centre in 
ancient Ethiopia. The monuments and inscrip- 
tions surviving vouch for the 
pre-eminence of this city before 
the Axumite rule had firmly 
established itself in the first 
centuries of the Christian era. 

Until quite recently, it was 
not known where the ancient 
inhabitants of Yeha were buried. 
In March 1960, the archzological 
expedition, settled at Yeha, had 
the good luck to discover seven- 
teen tombs—owing to informa- 
tion from Kagnazmatch Ambaé 
Tesfaye—some hundred yards 
south of the main temple on the 
slope of the mountain (Fig. 4). 
These tombs resemble vertical 
wells sunk in the rock, I, 2 or 
3 yards deep, at the bottom of 
which are to be found one, two 
or three generally vaulted cham- 
bers (Figs. 5, 6, 8). Most of 
them were filled with earth— 
and that is what protected them, 
as well as the objects which were 
left near the dead body, accord- 
ing to ancient custom. 

Ancient materials brought to 
light there included: a fairly 
important collection of pottery, 
with varied and often new 
shapes; jars, jugs, bowls, goblets, 
cups, dishes (Figs. 7, 15, 16, 17); bronze vessels 
and bronze tools (Figs. 10, 12, 13, 14) (two big 
cauldrons, axes, ripping chisels, sickles, balances, 
a weight . . .); iron weapons (swords and daggers), 
unfortunately much damaged, owing to the damp- 
ness of the ground; sandstone incense-burners 
(Fig. 9); small gold rings and broken necklaces. 

Among these finds, the main interest probably 
lies in certain bronze objects (about 10 cm.) like 
big identification marks (Fig. 11), bearing names 
in ancient letters. What south Arabian or 
Ethiopian names hide under those graphic signs ? 
(The South Arabian influence is known to have 
been active at the beginning of the ancient civili- 
sation.) Sometimes deciphering is complicated by 
arrangements of letters composing puzzles. Such 
objects reveal a skill in metal-working, and include 
the usual symbols of South Arabian deities: bull, 
lion, ibex. It is worth remembering that Arabia 
has not as yet provided anything similar. 

Not all the excavated tombs contained grave 
goods. Some of them had nothing except bones 
almost worthless from an anthropological point of 
view, because decomposed. Some of the tombs had 
been emptied, and re-used in the Christian era, 
judging by the small bronze crosses that were 
found in them. 

Also, a peculiarity worth recording is the fact 
that the surroundings of the tombs, on the surface 
of the rock, included small ditches and hollows 
(quite conspicuous), a number of which communi- 
cated with the burials, evidence of sacrifices to 
the dead. 





This is the first time that tombs of such 
archeological importance have been discovered in 
Ethiopia and studied methodically. They provide 
evidence as to the characteristics of the human 
group established at Yeha twenty centuries ago, 
and on their stage of development. 

Foreign influences are clearly indicated: first, 
South Arabian but more cultural and religious 
than political; Alexandrian influence also as shown 
by the shape of jars and this is probably an aspect 
of trade. But the capital fact which must be 
emphasized and which has been brought to notice 
by the recent searches is the extremely inventive 
nature of a craft-work without a recognised 
equivalent in Southern Arabia: it is the strongly- 
marked work of local craftsmen working under 
masters whose personality is still difficult to 
determine. 


MATARA. Matara (Fig. 1) is 14 miles south of 
Sénafé in Chimézana, an Eritrean district. It is 
the name of a village in ruins nowadays, and 
unknown to classical authors. Only Ethiopian 
chronicles provide a few hints: they give to the 
place the name of “‘ Gate of Axum,” because, one 
day, King Caleb, coming from Axum, about 





FIG. 2. MATARA: “A LITTLE BABYLON ” IN ITS DAY—ABOUT THE 6TH CENTURY A.D.—BUT NOW ALMOST 


COMPLETELY FORGOTTEN. 





FIG. 3. A NEWLY-EXCAVATED BUILDING OF THE AXUMITE 

PERIOD AT MATARA. THE WALLS STILL STAND TO OVER 

10 FT.; AND IT IS BELIEVED AT PRESENT THAT THIS WAS A 
SECULAR BUILDING. 


60 miles away, emerged there from a tunnel with 
his whole army. Such is at least the story, which 
adds that he was coming to avenge the Christian 
hermits of the neighbouring mountains who 
suffered constant persecution from the inhabitants 
of that city where “ people danced day and night."’ 
King Caleb ruled in the 6th century. Towards 
the year 500, Monophysite monks, flying from 
persecution due to doctrinal quarrels in the near 
East, settled in Northern Ethiopia. According to 
tradition, the mountain of Matara was used as a 
shelter by some of those hermits, the Tsadcan. 
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FIG. 1. A MAP OF NORTHERN ETHIOPIA 
TO SHOW THE LOCATION OF YEHA AND 
MATARA, THE TWO SITES DISCUSSED IN 
THIS ARTICLE. THE INSET MAP SHOWS 
THE RELATION OF THE AREA TO THE 
RED SEA AND THE REST OF ETHIOPIA. 





In the flat open country, the city 
of Matara, also named Bour from 
an oral tradition in the district, 
did not welcome such inoppor- 
tune neighbours. It is remem- 
bered by the people as a little 
Babylon (Fig. 2). 

The travellers who go to 
Baracnaha, a monastery, have 
their attention attracted by a 
stele, about 18 ft. high, standing 
by the roadside. On its top 
appears the crescent surmounted 
by the disc, a symbol of a South- 
Arabian lunar god. At eye-level, 
an inscription in antiquated 
Guez wording recounts that a 
certain Agaz erected the séele for 
his ancestors; it also describes 
the heroic deeds they performed. 
If one is observant, one may see 
neighbouring hillocks of broken 
stones indicating the remains of 
the antique city. 

Before the war, Professor 
Mordini put down trial trenches in one of those 
hillocks, a small distance from the stele. He ex- 
tracted a number of characteristic fragments of 
earthenware. During the last campaign, which 
lasted several weeks in Matara, the work carried 
on mostly on another hillock—which is still quite 
close to the other—led to the bringing to light of a 
particularly well-preserved construction of the 
great Axumite period. The walls, which are still 
24 yards high, cover an area of about 140 square 
metres (Fig. 3). They are stepped walls and thus 
typically Ethiopian. The purpose of the building 
appears to have been secular rather than ecclesias- 
tic. One is led to this assertion by the presence, 
in the low-ceilinged rooms—which are the only 
ones to survive—of the remains of skeletons 
wearing fetters and chains like those put on 
prisoners in the gaols of olden times. Besides, the 
design of the block of buildings is not at all like 
that of a sanctuary. That, in a period of neglect, 
the edifice should have been considered as such 
would be accounted for by the presence of burial- 
places in the vicinity. Such a mistake occurred 
elsewhere, at Axum, for instance. 

One of the tombs contained three vases and a 
small oil-lamp placed at the head of the skeleton, 
which was, as a matter of fact, reduced to dust. 
Two of the vases had been filled with a substance 
offered for the dead man’s new life. This is no 
Christian custom. 

A noble monument, with pure lines and well 
detached; the surrounding houses—the walls of 
which remain (and sometimes [Continued opposite. 
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ROCK-CUT TOMBS OF EGYPTIAN CHARACTER IN THE ETHIOPIA OF 2000 YEARS AGO. 


NouMessese ceccanenasennanoens $0040: sbesubsrsescnanenesi4aneeN eamesenes 


FIG. 7. HERE ARE THREE EXAMPLES OF A TYPE OF BLACK POT FOUND IN THE YEHA BURIALS. 
THE TWO ON THE LEFT HAVE GEOMETRICAL MOTIFS. 


E NECROPOLIS OF A MYSTERIOUS ETHIOPIAN CIVILISA~IUN OF ABOUT 2000 YEARS AGO 
HAS BEEN DISCOVERED BELOW THE TEMPLE SITE SEEN HERE, AT YEHA. i * 
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ONE OF THE ROCK-CUT SHAFTS OF YEHA AFTER THE EARTH FILLING HAD BEEN 
REMOVED AND THE WAY CLEARED TO THE CHAMBER (FIG. 6). 


reuceeearnenarocspenr veer ceimepees | eee 


(NINH ONION ALBEDO ALARA ARABELLA 


FIG. §. IN THE FOREGROUND AREA SHOWN IN FIG. 4 WERE A NUMBER OF PITS, UP TO 9 FT. DEEP, 
CUT INTO THE ROCK, AS SHOWN HERE. 


SSS Ss 


—— 


FOUR SHALLOW STONE POTS FROM THE YEHA BURIALS. THESE ARE ALL PRESUMED 
TO HAVE BEEN INCENSE-BURNERS. THE STONE IS SANDSTONE. 


————— 


a 


) a 
FIG. 6. AT THE FOOT OF EACH SHAFT, SEVERAL CHAMBERS—OF WHICH THIS ONE IS TYPICAL— 


WERE CUT AND SERV! 


ED FOR THE BURIALS. 


Continued.| the doors and windows, as well as the requisites of everyday life, 

stoves, trenchers, cooking-pots, small lamps)—are fairly distant. It is still too 

early to express a final decision concerning the time of its erection. Its archi~ 

tectural form identifies itself with a set of edifices already known but not so well 

preserved, at Adoulis, Cohaito, and Axum. We must wait until the work has been 

carried on for three or four archeological campaigns to get a satisfactory idea 

about the city, which lasted for several centuries and which conceals other FIG. 16. A NUMBER OF BRONZE OBJECTS WERE POUND IN THE TO as 0 Caned Ain 
evidence of its past under its debris. (The monument brought to light this year ILLUSTRATED IN FIGS. 11—14. THESE CAULDRONS ARE sales Yann an CER VESEELS. 
was resting upon a wall of large stones representing a former [Continued overleaf. he, : : ational 7m 
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{ IG. 11. THESE BRONZE REPRESENTATIONS OF IBEX AND LION—BOTH SYMBOLIC OF y 
| SOUTHERN ARABIAN DEITIES—ARE UNIQUE; AND COULD HAVE BEEN BRANDING IRONS. 
" se tecenenersestenenen eoveeerstoenegs jsdecenteneree: 
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| FIG. 14 TWO DIFFERENT TYPES OF CHISEL, ALL OF BRONZE, FROM YEHA. THE BROAD- 
y BLADED PAIR SUGGEST STONEWORKERS’ TOOLS—-BOASTING CHISELS, PERHAPS. 
> poe, 
pes a 
FIG. 13. BRONZE TOOLS FROM YEHA. BETWEEN THE TWO LARGE CHISELS ARE TWO | 
CURVED TOOLS, WHOSE USE IT IS NOT YET POSSIBLE TO IDENTIFY. 
‘,. 
p ‘V y 
| FIG. 15. THREE POMEGRANATE-SHAPED RED VASES | FIG. 16. THREE VASES, UNIQUE FOR ETHIOPIA. THEIR / 
| THESE VASES AND MORE ESPECIALLY THOSE OF FIG. 16 y INTEREST LIES IN BEING OF EGYPTIAN SHAPE (HES) / 
STRONGLY SUGGEST EGYPTIAN INFLUENCE ae AND BEING FOUND IN AN EGYPTIAN STYLE OF TOMB. | 
| 
" —_ a ,  Continued.| nevertheless appears as a tangible 
Continued.} period of building. Subsidiary walls | Witness of a presence that was barely attested by 
were built on to it at a later date.) A trial trench in literary sources. Mentioned by Akélé-Gouzai in 
a neighbouring hillock immediately yielded a fine ancient times, Matara seems to have had a ‘ 
piece of stone walling and two fragments of a chequered fate: captures and recaptures until the 
small altar bearing a South Arabian inscription. final downfall (which appears to have been the 
Such an altar bears witness if not to a settlement result of a major act of war) argue an existence 
of South Arabs in that spot, at any rate to a form full of ups and downs. And, of course, nobody will 
of worship of the gods of their pantheon. In all } ever know to which political power the three 
probability, it was deliberately broken, as it was ; prisoners in chains within its walls owed their 
made of a hard stone, and thus indicates a change } fate. One wonders then if Matara, which is 
of religion at a certain time. It may not be devoid situated in the Guez territory, does not reveal, 
of interest to state that, in ancient times, Matara perhaps dramatically, some episode of the 
was on the road joining Adoulis—the seaside struggle against those advanced people—who 
trading town—with the main cities of Yeha and { gave their language to the ancient Empire 
Axum. This route permitted the traffic of goods, ; the powerful Habachats. For the time being, 
among which ivory was to be found. It was there- { this is a question which cannot be answered. 
fore in no way surprising to discover a fragment 
of a vase made out of that material rather delicately fer eft ) 
carved. If sucha fragment by itself does not allow { FIG. 17. A FINE POTTERY BOTTLE FROM ONE OF THE j 
considerations of first importance on the trading j YEHA GRAVES. ROUND THE BELLY OF THE POT A j 
conditions in that area, it [Continued opposite. ‘_ p... FRIEZE OF IBEX HAS BEEN INCISED. } 
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PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY QUEEN VICTORIA, 
AUGUSTUS JOHN, FORAIN AND OTHERS. 


“ 


12 al ea Sella f witha. 5 "s * BAU ee les ee OMe re wae” 
“ JE N’AI PAS BESOIN DE VOUS ENTENDRE POUR VOIR QUE 
VOUS ETES TROP VIELLE ET LA PETITE BEAUCOUP TROP 
JEUNE,” BY JEAN-LOUIS FORAIN (1852-1931). 
(Chalk and water-colour; 21 by 16} ins.) 


fi a : P r wd 

“PORTRAIT OF A YOUNG WOMAN,” 1851, BY QUEEN “DANS LA LOGE DE LA DANSEUSE,” ALSO 
VICTORIA (1819-1901): PRESENTED IN AID OF THE BY FORAIN, AND, LIKE THE OTHER FORAIN, IN 
ALDEBURGH FESTIVAL, AND DUE TO BE SOLD AT THE CURRENT REID GALLERY EXHIBITION. 
CHRISTIE'S ON MARCH 23.’ (Oil on canvas; 17 by 13 ins.) (Pen and water-colour: 17 by 11} ins.) 


Christie’s were due to hold a sale on March 23 to raise money for a new concert hall for the | Street, W.1, the exhibition of French Masters of the 19th and 20th centuries, on view until 
Aldeburgh Festival, and this painting by Queen Victoria—presented by the Prince of Hesse 


April 15, includes the two Forains illustrated above, a Degas chalk drawing of a violinist, an 
and the Rhine—was among the works included in the sale. At the Reid Gallery, 23 Cork | 


impressive—if slightly wooden—drawing by Chasseriau, a Maillol nude, and two Pissarros. 


“ENGLISH MARKET TOWN NEAR THE WELSH BORDER,” BY THOMAS SHOTTER BOYS “ST. VALERY-SUR-SOMME,” BY RICHARD PARKES BONINGTON (1802-1828): A SIGNED WORK, 

(1803-1874): A FRESH AND CHARMING STUDY. (Water-colour; 10 by 14} ins.) ALSO IN THE EXHIBITION AT THE JOHN MANNING GALLERY. (Water-colour; 7} by 10} ins.) 
The current exhibition at the John Manning Gallery, 71 New : Continued.} contains a Chinnery, not of the Far East but of Ireland 
Bond Street, W.1, consists of Early English Water-Colours —a country which this most fugitive of artists left in 1802 when 
and Old Master Drawings, including the Shotter Boys he was twenty-eight. Among other drawings is a Crimean scene 
and the Bonington illustrated here. It also [Continued opposite. : by Quarenghi. The exhibition closes on April 21. 


“MODEL FROM BRITISH GUIANA”: ANOTHER OF 
“VIVIEN LEIGH,” 1942, AN UNFINISHED STUDY BY AUGUSTUS THE FORTY-NINE PREVIOUSLY UNKNOWN WORKS “SELF PORTRAIT,” 1946: ONE OF THE MOST ARRESTING OF THE 
JOHN (BORN 1878). (Oil on canvas; 36} by 28 ins.) BY AUGUSTUS JOHN. (Oi! on canvas; 46 by 28 ins.) PAINTINGS IN THE TOOTH’S EXHIBITION. (Oil on canvas; $30 by 25 ins.) 
When, a few months ago, Mr. Dudley Tooth paid a visit to Augustus John at his home in now form the content of an exhibition on view at Arthur Tooth and Sons, 31 Bruton Street, 
Hampshire it was with some difficulty that he gained access to the cellars underneath the W.1, until March 30. The exhibition is remarkable for its range—from some landscapes 
artist’s studio which had not been entered for several: years. However, when this had and a flower-piece reminiscent of Matthew Smith, to the bold self-portrait shown here and 
been effected a large number of paintings, finished and incomplete, came to light, and these the unfinished portrait of Queen Elizabeth (now the Queen Mother), which was painted in 1940. 
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ONSIDERING that the majority of my genera- 
tion, as our fathers and grandfathers before 

us, were nurtured as infants upon the mawkish 
sentimentalities of Sir Edwin Landseer’s most 
popular productions—I am thinking specially of 
“* Dignity and Impudence,”’ which was scored early 
into my consciousness, and I presume made a 
fortune for its perpetrator—it is surprising that at 
least some of us grew up into more or less 
rational beings. Luckily maturity and the 
harsh facts of life offset so deplorable a 
nursery beginning and we became as allergic 
to those two humanised, but beautifully 
painted, canines as to Millais’ ‘‘Bubbles.”’ 


What we did not realise until we had 
time to look about us was that there were 
two Landseers—the Victorian bigwig, 
basking in Royal and popular favour and 
destined, poor man, to sink into alcoholic 
senility—he was wholly out of his wits long 
before he died in 1873 aged seventy-one; 
that was the public figure, the tragic 
success image. The other was the pre- 
Victorian, indeed the Georgian, youngster 
of extraordinary talent, who, at the age of 
nine, in 1811, could produce so accomplished 
a drawing as that of a terrier and another 
dog lent by Sir Bruce Ingram to the current 
exhibition at the Diploma Gallery at the 
Royal Academy; or who, at the age of 


sixteen, could paint ‘‘ Fighting Dogs,”’ which FIG. 1. 


was bought immediately from the artist’s 

father by the great panjandrum of the arts 

of that day, Sir George Beaumont, and has 

been lent to the show by Pierre Jeannerat. The 
drawing in its delicacy would not disgrace an 
immature Pisanello; the painting, in its vitality 
and detached observation, is as good as anything 
by Snyders in the past or by Landseer’s contem- 
porary, James Ward. In short, a precocious and 
marvellously gifted boy, which makes the banality 
of much of his later work the more exasperating. 


Gradually, during the past thirty years and 
particularly since the war, there have been 
opportunities for reassessment available; an 





FIG. 2. “THE DUCHESS OF BEDFORD AND A SWEEP”: ALSO IN THE LANDSEER 
EXHIBITION AT THE R.A. UNTIL MAY 14. (Pen and wash; 7} by 11} ins.) (Lent by the 
Duke of Abercorn.) 


occasional painting at auction or in the dealers’ 
galleries and several drawings; and now this 
exhibition not only enables us to strike a balance 
between the great man’s worst and his best, but, 
by the inclusion of much that has never been 
exhibited before (I refer particularly to the thirty- 
three drawings lent by the Duke of Abercorn and 
the anatomical studies belonging to Mr. Mansel 
Lewis), greatly enlarges our understanding of him. 
The dullest of all the paintings—though of interest 
as a document—s the preposterous double portrait 
of Queen Victoria and The Prince Consort dressed 
for the famous ball of 1842 at which they appeared 
as Queen Philippa and King Edward III; but this 


is a large formal painting and I would say that 
such a thing, which Lawrence or Zoffany before 
him would have painted, the one with brio, the 
other with a cosy intimacy, was beyond Landseer’s 
reach; all he has accomplished here is to show us 
two figures from Madame Tussaud’s. With an 
informal portrait on a large scale and in the open 
air, he was more at ease, as witness Lord Fair- 
haven’s big equestrian portrait of the Queen on 
her wall-eyed grey, with the dog picking up her 
glove—but here again it seems to me it is the 
animal painter we admire, not the portraitist. 
Yet, when working on a small scale, what intimate 
portraits, subtle and understanding! I am thinking 





“STUDY OF A HIGHLAND PONY,” BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER (1802-1873): 


PAINTED ABOUT 1830. (Oil on panel; 13} by 10 ins.) 
(Lent by Dr. C. B. M. Warren.) 


of, say, the National Portrait Gallery’s Lord 
Melbourne (Fig. 3), and the little oval, both of them 
painted in 1836, belonging to Lord Mountbatten, 
and the several heads of ghillies and gamekeepers ; 
all by the way, remarkably handsome fellows. 


I wish I admired the landscapes more. I am 
regarded as a sad reprobate for not really enjoying 
them, not even the reasonably subtle little lake 
scene, ‘‘ Shelter Stone Crag in the Cairngorms, 
across Loch Avon,”’ which was bought by the 
Tate — in 1947 and is, I admit, the best of 
all those to be seen here; but I 
continue to insist obstinately that 
he had mud in his eye when he 
looked at landscape. But what an 
eye that was when it turned 
towards a bird, or a dog, or a horse 
or some other animal, the macaw 
for example, painted in 1837, or— 
farther along the wall of the first 
gallery—the head of a goatin which 
he has succeeded in showing us 
not just the character of the 
creature but what surely is 
the aim of all painters, the play 
of light upon it. Truly, a minor 
marvel, to be classed with the 
“Highland Pony” of Fig. 1. 
With what generous enthusiasm 
Géricault writes to Horace Vernet 
from London in 1821—a felicitous 
quotation in the catalogue a4 propos 
“Rat Catchers,’’ wherein Land- 
seer’s dogs ‘‘ Brutus,” ‘“ Boxer”’ 
and “‘ Vixen ’”’ are catching ratsin a 
barn. Two other similar versions 
of this picture exist, one of which 
was exhibited in the Academy of 
1821. This is what Géricault says : ‘‘ You can have 
no idea of the fine portraits this year and of 
the great number of landscapes and genre pictures; 
animals by Ward and by Landseer, eighteen years 
of age; the Masters have produced nothing better 
of this sort.’’ Praise from Géricault, particularly 
with respect to animal painting, was praise indeed. 


The seriousness with which the young Landseer 
approached his chosen studies is shown by a series 
of large anatomical studies, apparently of about the 
year 1821, in red and black chalk, which could 
easily be mistaken for drawings by George Stubbs, 
and it is no surprise to learn that he did in fact 


A PAGE FOR “COLLECTORS. 


By FRANK DAVIS. 
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LANDSEER AT THE DIPLOMA GALLERY. 


own the latter’s drawings for the ‘‘ Anatomy of a 
Horse "’ (given after his death by his family to the 
a al Academy). These seem to have been in the 

Landseer sale in 1874 but to have been promptly 
forgotten, so that their appearance here is some- 
thing of a revelation; puzzling that anyone who 
was capable of such intensive and objective work 
could grow into so woolly-headed a sentimentalist 
later. As to the thirty-three drawings chosen 
from the large collection belonging to the Duke of 
Abercorn, they are without exception unassuming, 
intimate and wholly delightful. They were all 
drawn for the Russell-Hamilton family circle and 
cover a lengthy period. 


The catalogue deals at some length with 
Landseer’s friendship with the Duchess of 
Bedford, wife of the 6th Duke; when they 
first met he was twenty-one, she forty-two 
and the mother of ten children, one of 
whom, Louisa, became Duchess of Abercorn. 
Apparently after the death of the Duke 
of Bedford in 1839, the painter, in spite of 
the difference in their ages, proposed to 
the Duchess and was refused; it is even 
suggested that this refusal may have been 
the cause of his mental breakdown later. 
I should have thought the proposal itself 
could as easily have been a symptom. 
Whatever the facts, Mr. Woodward’s 
introduction notes that ‘this relationship 
was certainly the most important single 
factor in Landseer’s private life and as its 
very existence was rigorously excluded 
from earlier books it is not easy to 
reconstruct the circumstances now.’’ Nor, 
to my way of thinking, desirable. Why 
speculate upon such flimsy premises? I 
prefer to accept the drawings as authentic 
evidence that, in the company of these two 
families, this touchy, melancholic character 
enjoyed many moments of unalloyed happiness, 
and to leave it at that. They are gay, amusing, 
intimate and frequently with a touch of caricature, 
as this of the Duchess of Bedford and a Sweep 





FIG. 3. A DETAIL OF “ LORD MELBOURNE.” THREE OTHER 
WORKS BY LANDSEER WERE REPRODUCED IN OUR ISSUE 
OF MARCH 11. (Oil on panel; 234 by 17} ins.) 

(Lent by the National Portrait Gallery.) 


(Fig. 2); of the drawings of men from this series, 
those of Lord Castlereagh and of Canon Sydney 
Smith seem to me more than ordinarily brilliant. 


I am grateful to the catalogue for reminding 
me of a reputed bon mot by the latter when it was 
suggested he should sit to Landseer for his portrait. 
Said he “ Is thy servant a dog that he should do 
this?’ In retrospect not so merely witty as it 
sounds—if faced with so distressing a choice I 
think we should be compelled to choose his animals 
rather than his people. But what an enjoyable and 
revealing an exhibition ! 
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| NATIONAL GALLERY 


A DECORATIVE SCHEME OF FOUR LARGE PAINTINGS BY G. B. TIEPOLO (1697-1770). 
IN THE MAGIC SHIELD.” THE REMAINING THREE ARE UNSPECIFIC SCENES AKIN TO HIS ETCHINGS. THEY WERE FIRST RECORDED IN THE 19TH CENTURY. 


“ TIME DESTROYING BEAUTY,” BY POMPEO BATONI (1702-1787): INITIALLED 


AND DATED 1746—ONE OF A PAIR. 


(Oil on canvas; 63} by 28 ins.) 
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T the same time as the 
superb Thyssen pictures 

(see our issue of March 4) are 
bringing people flocking 
into London’s National Gallery, 
a number of important new 
acquisitions are hanging in 
Room 1 and in the North 
Vestibule. They are large 
works by the leading represen- 
tatives of the rival 18th- 
century schools of Venice and 
Rome. The Venetian, G. B. 
Tiepolo, is represented by four 
decorative canvases, acquired 
from Messrs. Rosenberg and 
Stiebel, New York. They 
probably date from the 1750’s, 
but their history is obscure. 
Three of the compositions 
were etched by Tiepolo’s sons. 
They seem not to have been 
recorded until the 19th century, 
in Vienna, and were later in 
the Rothschild collection. 
Although the Gallery acquired 
in 1957 a previously unknown 
modello for Tiepolo’s St. 
Clement altarpiece in Munich, 
it hitherto possessed nothing 
by the artist on this scale. 
The other two paintings are 
by the Roman artist, Batoni; 
the portrait bequeathed by the 
late Mrs. E. M. E. Commeline, 
and the allegorical picture 
purchased from Messrs. Ag- 
new. Previously the National 
Gallery had very few paintings 
of the great traditional school 

of Rome in that period. 
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ACQUISITIONS: PAINTINGS BY TIEPOLO AND BATONI. 


THE ONE ON THE RIGHT IS A SCENE FROM TASSO’S “ GCERUSALEMME LIBERATA,” OF “ RINALDO LOOKING 
(Each, oil on canvas; 60 by 21 ins.) 


“MR. SCOTT OF BANKS FEE,” ALSO BY BATONI. BATONI WAS MUCH 


PATRONISED BY 


BRITISH VISITORS. 


(Oil on canvas; 39} by 294 ins.) 
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Sinn the front of my house is a small ornamental 

pond about 8 ft. diameter. Each year a 
dozen or so frogs come in to spawn. They stay 
only a few days. Several weeks later toads come 
in for the same purpose. They are even fewer, 
perhaps only eight to ten. The pond must have 
been constructed within the last century and there 
are no records to show how long the amphibians 
have been using it. Nor can we say why they 
should have started to do so in the first place. 
The same is true for all ponds, yet there is some 
evidence that there are traditional breeding ponds 
which, in the season, are tightly crowded with 
frogs or toads, or each in turn. The implication in 
the words of some writers is, moreover, that these 
traditional breeding ponds have been in use for a 
very long time. 

There are many aspects to this story and not 
a great deal of information on any one of them. 
We are told, for example, and this one can check 
with a little patience expended at the right time 
of the year, that 
toads on the way 
to their breeding 
ponds will pass 
others that seem 
to us to be 
equally suitable. 
Frogs will do 
the same, but 
for the moment 
we will concen- 
trate our atten- 
tion on toads. 
Experiments 
were made some 
years ago with 
toads, of taking 
those that had 
reached the 
breeding pond 
to other ponds 
apparently 
equally suitable. 
They always re- 
turned to their 
chosen pond. 

Other stories 
tell of toad 
migration routes, 
and of mass- 
slaughter of 
toads, by motor- 
ised vehicles, 
where a man- 
made road 
crosses a route. 
The suggestion 
is that these 
migration routes 
were being used 
before the roads 
were built. So 
far as I know 
there are no con- 
sistent records to 
prove this is so. It could equally well be that the 
amphibians have taken to using a particular route 
that crosses a road after the road was made. 

This year, I happened to hear from two sources 
of places where, annually and for some years past, 
corpses of toads have littered the roads. I decided 
to look at these and my observations can be put 
briefly this way. A large pond constitutes the 
toads’ rendezvous, and to the east of this pond, 
at a distance of perhaps a quarter of a mile, is a 
road. To the south of the pond another road 
passes within a few yards of the edge of the pond. 
The two roads meet almost at a right angle. 

On the road to the east the toads appear to cross 
on a front of about too yards. On the road to the 
south the front is somewhat broader, but there 
seems to be clear evidence that at both points 
there is a definite migration route. That is, there 
was no sign that I could see of their arriving at the 
pond from all points of the compass, and this 
agrees with several reports I have had from other 
parts of the country. 

That the routes are traditional seems borne 
out by the fact that one of them at least is not the 
easiest way of approach. The banks on either side 
of the road to the east are high, 4 ft. on one side 
and 7 ft. on the other. The toads hazardously 
clamber down the one bank and laboriously climb 
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up the other, yet if they chose to cross a few 
hundred yards to the left or the right the going 
would be much easier because in both places the 
banks are either very low or non-existent. 

In one of the few systematic studies of the 
problem in this country it has been shown that 
individual toads may travel up to 2} miles to 
reach a pond, taking several days to do so and 
travelling mainly at night. Toads that were timed 
were found to have travelled no more than three- 
quarters of a mile in twenty-four hours. But the 
one absorbing aspect to this is how they find 
their way. 

We know that a toad has a strong homing 
instinct. It will have a permanent place for 
resting and shelter, to which it returns regularly 
from its feeding excursions. The means used for 
homing have not been worked out, but since a toad 





STEERING BY THE STARS? A COMMON TOAD MAKING ITS WAY TO A BREEDING POND. ON SUCH JOURNEYS, OFTEN ACROSS HAZARDOUS 
COUNTRY, THESE CREATURES SHOW EVERY SIGN OF KNOWING WHERE THEY ARE GOING, YET THEIR MEANS OF NAVIGATING ARE OBSCURE. 
Photograph by Jane Burton. 


may travel far afield in one night, these must be 
of the same kind as are used on the breeding 
migrations although the distances involved are 
not so great. 

A male toad does not breed until its third year, 
and a female not until her fourth year. If, therefore, 
they do return to the same pond in which they 
saw the light of day, and nobody has proved beyond 
a doubt, so far as I am aware, whether they do or 
not, a period of three to four years must elapse 
before they make the return. It would be asking 
too much to suppose the return journey depended 
on a memory of the route taken three to four years 
previously and in the opposite direction. But 
whether individuals go back to the same pond or 
not, there is still the fact that they do go for 
selected ponds and often travel long distances in 
doing so. 

The term ‘ mass-migration ’’ conjures in the 
mind a picture of a phalanx or a column on the 
move. The very few written accounts do nothing 
to dispel this idea, and the stories of roads littered 
with corpses help to consolidate it. The truth 
seems to be otherwise. When one stands and 
watches it soon becomes clear that “‘ simultaneous 
migration ’’ is more appropriate. You may have 
to wait a while before one toad is seen crossing the 
road and, despite its slow progress, it will be out 











BREEDING MIGRATIONS. 


of sight before the next one comes into view. 
From my experience, anyone who hopes to see 
anything approaching serried ranks is doomed to 
disappointment. Therefore we can rule out the 
idea of pathfinders. Were the toads following one 
after the other in quick succession it might be 
postulated that the older toads know the route from 
memory having learnt it from their elders, and 
that the young toads follow them and learn it in 
their turn. 

Toads hunt mainly at night, yet it is difficult to 
believe that in these long migrations they are using 
sight to guide them. Hearing can hardly be 
considered an aid, but the sense of smell has been 
suggested. The idea has been put forward that 
the scent of a particular weed in the pond is 
disseminated over the surrounding countryside. 
According to this theory it is given off at a certain 
stage in the growth of the weed, and at a particular 
time, that the toads recognise it and are thereby 
attracted to their special pond. 

There are 
many drawbacks 
to this theory. 
Two alone will 
suffice to cast 
doubt upon it. 
My own pond 
was cleaned out 
last autumn and 
given a cement 
wash, to stop up 
cracks. The com- 
position of its 
vegetation this 
spring must 
have been radic- 
ally altered, 
and it would not 
be putting the 
case too strongly 
to sa\" that there 
is propably no 
vegetation in it 
at all, not even 
small alge. Yet 
both frogs and 
toads have re- 
turned to it as 
usual. The 
second objection 
is that 2} miles 
is a long distance 
over which scent 
could be effec- 
tive. While it 
is true that the 
sense of smell is 
strong in a toad, 
so is it in an 
elephant, but 
nobody has sug- 
gested that an 
elephant, inspite 
of its great ad- 
vantage of being 
able to lift its trunk high to sniff the air, has been 
able to pick up scents over a mile away. 

How animals find their way on seasonal or 
breeding migrations, and on their daily homing, has 
long been a subject for speculation. Among the 
many special problems is that of the salmon, which 
goes to the sea to feed yet finds its way back up 
the same river to breed. Many suggestions have 
been put forward to account for this, none of 
which has proved satisfactory. Now comes a 
preliminary notice from the Department of 
Fisheries in Canada telling that investigations on 
the sockeye salmon indicate that it finds its way 
by the stars. Overcast skies or artificial covering, 
even moonlight, the sunset after-glow or the lights 
of a city will interfere with its navigation and cause 
it to lose direction and move in a random manner. 

If a salmon can use celestial navigation there is 
no inherent reason why a toad should not do so. 
The idea is attractive if only because it could 
explain one puzzling feature. It has long been 
recognised that all the toads in a neighbourhood 
may assemble at their breeding place within the 
space of twenty-four hours, or they may take a 
week or ten days. This looks very much as if the 
variation in time may be dependent on that most 
variable of all factors, the weather, which may 
make the night skies overcast or clear. 
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TO RESIGN IN NOVEMBER: THE 
BISHOP OF HEREFORD. 

Dr. Tom , who is seventy, 
is to resign from the Bishopric of 
Hereford. Or in 1915, he was 
Rector of G 
Vicar of 

Bishop Suffr: died at Grasmere on March 11 at 
Pontefract, 1939-49. Dr. Long- the age of eighty. As well as 
worth, who has been a Member of being a great Wordsworth 
the House of Lords since 1956, has scholar, she was an expert on 
been Bishop of Hereford since 1949. John Milton and De Quincey. 


















































A WELCOME FROM SIR VIVIAN FUCHS (CENTRE) FOR THE FIRST PARTY 
OF MEN FROM BRITISH ANTARCTIC BASES TO RETURN THIS YEAR. 
The Polar exploration vessel Kista Dan arrived at Southampton on 
March 19 with a party of seven scientists and technicians who had 
been relieved after tours of duty at Antarctic bases. They were met 
by Sir Vivian Fuchs, who plans to return to Antarctica later this year. 
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“ SUNDAY’S CHILD IS FULL OF GRACE”: THE FIRST ORANG-UTAN EVER TO BE BORN AT THE 
LONDON ZOO, SEEN WITH TOLI, WHO BORE HER ON SUNDAY, MARCH 12. 


. 8 ? P mM. ; 
RE DISCOVERY OF GREAT IMPORTANCE: A LIVE EARLESS MONITOR, FROM SARAWAK, 
WHICH MAY BE A MISSING LINK BETWEEN LIZARDS AND SNAKES. 


AT WHIPSNADE, AND CONCEALED BY THE MOTHER FOR SEVEN WEEKS. 


ISTORY was made at the London Zoo on March 12 when, for the first 
time ever, a young orang-utan was born there. The Monkey House 
was closed for the day.—Not very far away another birth was being celebrated. 
The Whipsnade polar bear, Sonja, brought out her twin cubs to be admired 
for the first time. They had been born early last December. Zoo officials 
hope they will be a big Easter attraction.—Further away, in Sarawak, part 
of British Borneo, an event of more appeal to scientists has taken place, 
namely the capture of a live Earless Monitor, which, it is thought, may be of a 
type from which snakes evolved. First discovered in 1878, it has since been 
found fewer than six times, always in Sarawak, but almost never preserved 
alive. This is specially important since a decision on its family and origin 
largely depends on how it manipulates its tongue, and how it eats. 
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A FOUNTAIN AND A MURAL. 


A PROJECTED fountain given by the Constance Fund to Hyde Park 

is to have the sculpture shown here as its ornamental centrepiece. 
It is the work of T. B. Huxley-Jones and it is seen here in his studio 
in Essex. The fountain may be erected some time next year. Mr. 
Huxley-Jones, who has had work purchased by Aberdeen and Wolver- 
hampton Art Galleries and by many private collectors, also did the 
sculptures in the Television Centre in London—Miss Barbara Jones is 
seen here at work on a large mural which will feature in the official 
United Kingdom exhibit at the International Labour Exhibition which 
opens in Turin in May. This Exhibition celebrates Italy’s centenary 

as a nation and has as its theme “Man at Work.” 
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THE CENTREPIECE OF THE PROJECTED CONSTANCE FUND FOUNTAIN TO BE ERECTED 
IN HYDE PARK, BY T. B. HUXLEY-JONES. 


PEER IT 
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A MURAL SYMBOLISING THE SOCIAL SCIENCES BEING PAINTED BY MISS BARBARA JONES 
FOR THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR EXHIBITION IN TURIN. 
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A MOBILE SERVICE STATION FOR A NEW SPACE MISSILE: 173 FT. OF STEEL GIRDERS AT CAPE CANAVERAL. 


Shown here in the recent final stages of completion at the Florida missile 
base, Cape Canaveral, is this enormous service tower for use in a U.S. space 
project involving the powerful new Atlas-Centaur space vehicle, built by the 
Convair Division of the General Dynamics Corporation. The tower is known 
as Complex 36. It stands no less than 173 ft. high, and can be manceuvred 


| 
| 


to the launching pad along massive double rails. With the U.S.A. already 
having named the three men who are to be launched in the first U.S. manned 
space rocket, the prospect is of a close rivalry between the United States and 
Russia to put the first man into space. Russian officials have recently claimed 
that the first men to leave the Earth’s atmosphere will be Russian. 
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BIRD MEETS PLANE: THE DAMAGE CAUSED TO U.S. AIRCRAFT BY ALBATROSSES. 


COLLISION APPROACHING: AN ALBATROSS, WHICH IS NOT CAPABLE OF QUICK MANCEUVRE AND WHICH MAY DAMAGE THE AIRCRAFT SEVERELY. 





HE number of accidents caused 

by aircraft coming into colli- 

sion with birds is surprisingly large 
and is arousing concern both in this 
country and in the United States. 
There were eighty-one minor acci- 
dents reported to U.K. civil aircraft 
in the ten years 1949-1959, while 
the figures for military aircraft are 
even larger. Between 1956 and 1960 
there were 163 major accidents 
involving replacement of parts and 
638 minor accidents; 90 per cent. of 
the aircraft involved were jets. 
Elaborate experiments to solve this 
problem are being conducted in the 
United States at Atlantic City. On 
this and the facing page we show 
how this problem is affecting the 
U.S. Navy pilots stationed on the 
Midway Islands in the Pacific where 
[Continued opposite. 





KURE ISLAND, WHICH WAS BULLDOZED TO MAKE RUNWAYS FOR THE ALBATROSSES IN THE 
HOPE THEY MIGHT MOVE FROM MIDWAY. THEY DECLINED. 
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ROLL OF HONOUR: A PILOT WHOSE AIRCRAFT HAS BEEN HIT BY ALBATROSSES TWENTY-FIVE TIMES, 
OFTEN CAUSING BAD DAMAGE. 











WHERE THE TROUBLE STARTS: AN ALBATROSS NESTING AREA IN THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 
MANY ATTEMPTS HAVE BEEN MADE TO GET RID OF THEM. 


Continued. 

the air is thick with albatrosses. 
Known to the pilots and sailors as 
“‘ gooneys,”’ these birds, being in- 
capable of quick manceuvre in the 
air, often collide with naval aircraft, 
thus causing considerable damage 
and expense. In a report on the 
damage done by sixteen albatrosses 
the cost came to over 12,000 dollars. 
The birds also nest on the aircraft 
runways as they, too, prefer a run- 
way before taking to the air. With 
this in mind some men bulldozed 
runways for them on Kure Island 
in the vain hope that they might 
move there. They preferred their 
presént home. Now that all attempts 
at driving them away have failed, 
the Navy is embarking on research 

into their behaviour patterns. 
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DANGEROUS COMEDIANS: THE ALBATROSSES OF THE MIDWAY ISLANDS. 


A NATURAL COMEDIAN SHOWING OFF TO THE CHILDREN: 
A BABY ALBATROSS ON THE MIDWAY ISLANDS GOING 
THROUGH ITS ROUTINE. 
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THE LABOUR IN VAIN: A BABY ALBATROSS TRYING TO 
HATCH AN EMPTY BEER CAN WHICH IT HAS MISTAKEN 
FOR AN EGG. 


a2 


A DANCE AT THE OFFICERS’ CLUB PERFORMED BY AN ALBATROSS 
ON A POLISHED FLOOR. THEIR ABILITY TO AMUSE ALMOST OUT- 
WEIGHS THE DAMAGE THEY DO. 
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AN ATTEMPT TO FRIGHTEN AWAY THE ALBATROSSES BY WAVING SHEETS AT THEM. THE ALBATROSSES PAID NO ATTENTION TO THE GESTURE. 


ANOTHER METHOD OF DRIVING THEM AWAY WHICH FAILED: ZON-GUNS—CARBIDE REPEATING 


MAKERS—WHICH MADE LOUD BANGS AT INTERVALS. 


Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner only suffered from one albatross but the U.S. 
Navy on the Midway Islands has to deal with thousands of them. However, 
they have certain talents as natural comedians, as can be seen from this 
page, which go some way towards balancing the damage they do. Many 
methods of making them find somewhere else to live have been tried, but 
the albatrosses obviously believe that as they were there first, it is the Navy 
which should get up and go. They seem to be without shame or shyness and 


NOISE- 


—_ & a 
YET ANOTHER FAILURE AT DRIVING THE UBIQUITOUS BIRDS AWAY: A MORTAR 
FIRING MORTAR SMOKE SHELLS AT THE ALBATROSSES. 


wander wherever they wish. One idea that they might dislike the waving 
of sheets was soon found to be illusory, and so a repeating noise-maker was 
tried. This again made no impact on them and so they were treated to smoke 
shells from mortars; having no respect for science, they remained where they 
were. Flares, oil smoke, shotguns have been tried and, in desperation, wire 
mesh has been placed above the ground where the albatrosses nest, but all 
has proved in vain. They continue to propagate on the ancestral nests. 
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ER name was Helen Keller. After 

severe illness as an infant, she be- 
came a blind deaf-mute. When she was six she 
had lived for years in a private, storm-swept world 
from which none could free her. None could get 
through to the mind that waited, unimpaired, for 
a door to open, for the first sign of release. It 


“AS STRANGE A TRIUMPH AS THE 


PROFOUNDLY EMOTIONAL”: A SCENE 
FROM “THE MIRACLE WORKER”—A 
DRAMATIC PLAY AT THE ROYALTY, BASED 
ON THE LIFE OF THE BLIND DEAF-MUTE, 
HELEN KELLER, AND DIRECTED BY 
PETER COE. 
In this touching scene, Helen (Janina 
Faye), who at last is beginning to respond 
to other people, shows her gratitude to 
her teacher, Annie Sullivan (Anna 
Massey) while Martha (Rosita Yarboi) 
looks on. 


was then that Annie Sullivan, an 
Irish girl from a’ Boston blind 
institution, who had herself been 
blind, came to the house in a small 
Alabama town as a governess for 
the ungovernable. The rest is, 
or ought to be, familiar; but it is 
this first meeting, this first passion- 
ate conflict, that William Gibson 
has had the courage to dramatise 
in ‘‘ The Miracle Worker.”” He 
begins when the parents realise 
that their child can no longer see 
or hear. He ends in the high 
emotional excitement of con- 
quest. 


The title is nothing less than 
just, for Annie Sullivan could 
indeed work miracles: she did so 
by faith and concentration, with 
the certain knowledge that she 
could save Helen if the door were set ajar. But 
how to do it ? We can see now, upon the stage 
of the Royalty Theatre, Kingsway, just how 
it was done. At least, we can be sure that 
the American dramatist has made a most honest 
and affecting guess: do not, please, confuse 
this for one moment with the kind of 
‘“‘weepie’”’ that was once a dubious Broad- 
way export. A programme note says: 
‘‘ When people came asking for the story of 
Annie Sullivan’s life she pointed to Helen. 
Helen, in her opinion, was all the bio- 
graphy and all the monuments she needed 
or desired. However, there are letters 
written at the time she first met Helen as 
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BLIND FURY.” 
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MIRACLE IN KINGSWAY. 
By J. C. TREWIN. 


a child, and it is on these letters that William 
Gibson has based the play.’ 


The play comes through as one of the most 
touching experiences I have known on the stage 
We have, of course, to consider it less as a calcu- 
lated theatrical work than as the presentation of 
a case-history. Mr. Gibson is a 
sympathetic narrator. He has 
known the parts of an astonishing 
story to select and to explain; in 
fact, he falters only when, feeling 
(I suppose) that he must do some- 
thing theatrical, he lets Annie 
Sullivan hear the urging voices of 
her teacher and her brother. We 
do not want this—and it is notice- 
able that only then does Anna 
Massey seem self-conscious. We 
want nothing but the clear, plain 
story; miraculously, it is this (a few 
deviations aside) that the dramatist 
gives. 


Helen, outwardly, is an untamed 
animal: her parents feel, hopelessly 
and pathetically, that she must have 
her way. That is fatal: she cannot 
develop until she has been calmed, 
controlled; then at last she may 
begin to realise what the constant 
finger-spelling means, that words 
have associations, that language can 
be new life. Helen Keller will be 
nothing until she knows (as a poet 
has written in another context) that 
words must create for her “the 
breath, the vision and the dream.”’ 
Mr. Gibson has condensed this 
fight for control into one desperate 
five minutes over the luncheon- 
table, a _ silent battle between 





ANOTHER SCENE FROM “THE MIRACLE WORKER”: ANNIE SULLIVAN (ANNA MASSEY) HAS HER CHAIR 
PULLED AWAY BY HELEN (JANINA FAYE)—PART OF “ THE SILENT BATTLE BETWEEN TEACHER AND 


teacher and blind fury: it is acting that, by itself, 
would cause us to remember the work of Anna 
Massey and Janina Faye. 


The piece ends, as it must, in triumph. It is 
as strange a triumph as the theatre has known, 


OUR CRITIC’S FIRST-NIGHT JOURNAL. 


“SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER” (Birmingham Repertory)._-Goldsmith’s 
comedy, directed by John Harrison. (March 21.) 
“* JACQUES ”’ (Royal Court).—lIonesco’s play, with Valerie Hanson. (March 22.) 
“ J.B.” (Pheenix).—John Clements, Constance Cummings, Paul Rogers and 
Donald Sinden in the verse play by Archibald MacLeish. (March 23.) 
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THE PLAY IS BASED ON THE LETTERS OF HELEN’S TEACHER. 








and one that is profoundly emotional. The 
door has been pushed ajar: Helen will have 
at last her freedom of the mind. Though the short, 
charged play ends there, in the mid-1880s, we 
can carry it in our imaginations to the full tale of 
Helen Keller’s life and Annie Sullivan's conquest. 


Assuredly, we have to bring imagination to 
this play. ' (The first-night audience did, and 
cheering could have gone on, unslackened, for a 
long time.) Such an emotional conflict as we find 
at the Royalty may not be modish in an age that 
demands—so I gather without conviction—cynic- 
ism and disbelief. But the showier cynic is, to 
me, as much of a blind deaf-mute as the young 
Helen Keller. So I should make it clear that 
“The Miracle Worker ’”’ is for audiences capable 
of belief in miracles and ready to accept a plain 
statement that can grow and flower in the 
responsive mind. 


Peter Coe has directed the play with sensibility, 
though I am not always certain of the arrange- 
ment of Sean Kenny’s complicated set. The 
burden of performance rests upon Anna Massey 
and Janina Faye. Miss Massey, loyally disguised, 
has the determined, brash girl precisely in focus 
from the start. She knows, as sharply as Annie 
Sullivan did, the effects she must make, and she 
makes them. The girl must persuade from her 
opening words: Anna Massey has that gift, and 
the rest follows. But it is not to be supposed that 
those tumultuous scenes with Helen just hap- 
pened in the course of rehearsal: they are obvi- 
ously the result of a prodigious amount of work 
and concentration; and Anna Massey’s achieve- 
ment should not be undervalued. So, too, with 
Janina Faye. We are suspicious of Infant 
Phenomena, but the young actress’s Helen, in 
stress or calm, is extraordinarily plausible within 
the terms of the piece. Mr. Gibson has had the 
most complete interpretation he could wish. 


Other parts suitably complete 
the framework, whether they are 
regarded—to borrow from an auto- 
biographer—as sturdy props or 
light trellis. Dilys Hamlett and 
John Robinson, as Helen’s bewil- 
dered mother and father, are 
unpretentiously right: more 
than ‘“‘light trellis,” each of 
them. There it is. I am unlikely 
to read what has been written 
of the piece; but I hope that 
notices are emphatic enough, in 
the best sense, for playgoers to 
appreciate that this is a miracle 
in Kingsway. It has none at all 
of the dire qualities fashionably 
thought essential to success, so I 
am fairly sure that it will succeed. 


When this appears Ibsen’s 
“ The Lady from the Sea ” (which 
I hope to review next week) will 
have begun its run at the Queen’s, 
with Margaret Leighton to face 
the challenge of Ellida, and John 
Neville excitingly true as the 
Stranger. Last week I was speak- 
ing of sequel-plays. We can 
remember that St. John Hankin, 
from all Ibsen, chose ‘‘ The Lady 
from the Sea” for his collection 
of afterthoughts. He calls his 
sketch “‘ The Lady on the Sea,” 
and there is a prefatory note: ‘‘ When Ibsen ended 
his play by making Mrs. Wangel give up her idea of 
eloping with the Stranger and decide on reunion with 
her husband and step-children, many people must 
have felt that there was a want of finality about 
the arrangement.’’ Of that, more later. Meanwhile, 

we can agree with Hankin that plays 
Y never show 
rhe whole of what I want to know. 
The curtain falls and I’m perplexed 
With doubts about what happened next. 


Happily, few will ask that question 
at the Royalty Theatre. The tale of 
¢ Helen Keller belongs to history. 
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INDIA’S FIRST CARRIER; LONDON’S FIRST 
MINICABS ;s AND OTHER HOME NEWS. 


=? 





ese 


SOME OF LONDON’S FIRST MINICABS: MR. T. SYLVESTER, CHIEF OF SYLVESTER CAR HIRE (RIGHT), 
WITH SOME FIAT MULTIPLAS. LEFT, MR. RUPERT SPEIR, M.P. 

—. —— a b posper mpl began > pan a fleet of —, aoe Sg cars, a 
which can be hired on order but do not or hire; and shortly after, Sylvester Car Hire of 

Westminster, began operations. We! beck Motors will penton a he fleet in June. THE INDIAN NAVY'S FIRST AIRCRAFT CARRIER, VIKRANT, NAMED BY MRS. PANDIT, HIGH 

COMMISSIONER FOR INDIA IN LONDON, AND COMMISSIONED AT BELFAST ON MARCH 4. 

Built for the Royal Navy as Hercules, this ship was launched on Tyneside in 1945, but 

not then completed. She was acquired by India in 1957 and transferred to Belfast for 

large-scale reconstruction and modernisation by Harland and Wolff Ltd. 





























COMMENTARIES BY RADIO IN THE SCIENCE MUSEUM, SOUTH KENSINGTON: CHILDREN HOLDING THE 
“CLEOPATRA” TAKES A LAST LOOK AT THE SPLENDID PINEWOOD SETS. “MAGIC RODS" THROUGH WHICH THEY RECEIVE A RUNNING COMMENTARY ON THE EXHIBITS. 
Owing to the two illnesses of the star, Miss Elizabeth Taylor, the filming of This system, now introduced for the first time in this country, has been introduced by the Ministry 
“Cleopatra” is to start again, with a new script and without the Pinewood sets of Works. The apparatus is like a lorgnette with a miniature loudspeaker at one end, which is placed 
against the ear. It receives a twenty-minute commentary in the appropriate gallery. 


THE END OF ALEXANDRIA —IN—BUCKS: THE PRODUCTION DESIGNER OF THE FILM 


ere. 


A STRIKING PROPOSAL TO END THE COVENT GARDEN CHAOS: MR. CHARLES GLOVER WITH RUSH-HOUR CRASH ON A LONDON RAILWAY BRIDGE: THE EARLY MORNING SCENE AFTER 
A MODEL OF HIS PLAN TO BRIDGE THE KING’S CROSS SIDINGS WITH A LARGE BUILDING. A SOUTH LONDON TRAIN HAD RUN INTO AN EMPTY DIESEL TRAIN. 

This building, designed by Mr. Charles Glover, a consulting engineer, is claimed as a Remarkably, no one was reported killed in the crash on March 20 when the impact caused 
much cheaper (£7,000,000 against £20,000,000) and much more satisfactory solution crowded carriages to topple over against what seemed to nearby spectators to be the actual 
to the Covent Garden market project put forward by the Government. parapet of Cannon Street bridge. Several people were taken to hospital. 
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“‘ Brighter Homes 
The furniture is fixed to the roof, even the wine-glasses are 


cleverly attached to the table, and the model, who seems to be so nonchalantly 
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of rare and new experiences will be slightly disappointed with this room which 
eating a bun on the ceiling is, in fact, nonchalantly eating a bun on the floor. 


The bun probably tastes the same which ever way you eat it. 


is being shown at the 


Manchester. 
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it actually to be so. Much can be said for it 


especially if one considers the amount of space one has on the ceiling for 
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WHERE THE LAW OF GRAVITY SEEMS SUSPENDED: A TOPSY-TURVY ROOM IN A FURNITURE EXHIBITION. 
| 


The world is always said to be upside down but it is still rather a shock when 


The chief difficulty would be going to bed into which even the keenest advocate 
of upside-downness would have to be strapped. Unfortunately those in search 


the expression of upside-down thoughts without the encumbrance of furniture. 


we find even a small part 
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AM, alas, a “‘ human gremlin ”’ in that 
my mere appearance on an airfield 
has a deleterious effect on any aircraft 
on which I intend to travel. Five forced 
landings and being on fire in the air three 
times in roughly three wartime months is 
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A LITERARY LOUNGER. 


By E. D. O'BRIEN. 





not encouraging to a passenger. There is, 
indeed, no good aeronautical reason, apparently, 
why I should be writing these lines. 

On one occasion, when I was flying from 
Cairo to Adana (it was in the third of the four 
aircraft in 24 hours which were needed to get me 
there at all) a plume of smoke appeared from the 
port engine. I mildly inquired of a member of 
the crew (having become by now used to such 
phenomena) “ Did it ought to do that ?,”’ to which 
his reply was “‘ By God, it didn’t!’’ What was 
even more alarming than our descent to the Sinai 
desert was the fact that the gentleman on the 
bench opposite me, who, for all his civilian clothes 
(we were going to an ostensibly neutral country), 
was a much decorated Group Captain, was grey 
with apprehension. 

This all goes to show that the less one knows 
about the functioning of aircraft and the tribula- 
tions of the calm, uniformed gentlemen who sit 
in the pilots’ cabin, the better. If that were the 
only consideration, I would not recommend 
Ernest K. Gann’s FATE Is THE HUNTER to nervous 
passengers. But the book is, in itself, of such high 
excellence that it is well worth the dispersal of 
many comfortable illusions. Who would ever have 
thought that a book of 350 pages, much of it 
technical, describing flights over many lands in 
war and peace, could be so breathlessly entrancing, 
conveying so much rare colour and beauty ? The 
author is a well-known American novelist, of 
whom S. P. B. Mais has written that only Heming- 
way is in the same class. I cordially endorse this 
judgment. Mr. Gann tells the story of his own 
experience, from the days when he graduated 
from being what might be described as a “ hobo ”’ 
pilot to the rank of co-pilot and ultimately captain 
—though he was always at the mercy of what he 
calls ‘‘ the numbers,”’ that is, strict seniority by 
entrance—of an American continental air-line 
before the Second World War. After Pearl 
Harbour he still flew transport aircraft, to South 
America, Greenland, Iceland, Africa, and over the 
Himalayan ‘‘ hump” to China. (Incidentally, he 
tells us somewhat ruefully that he nearly destroyed 
the Taj Mahal on one hair-raising occasion when 
an overloaded plane refused to take off properly 
from Agra !) 

Mr. Gann is a brilliant writer, a philosopher and 
almost a poet, with great feeling for nature and for 
humanity. We get to know intimately all his 
fellow-pilots, and the mechanical and atmospheric 
dangers with which they have to cope, using vast 
reserves of skill, fortitude and fortune. We also 
get to know the aircraft themselves, as if they were 
individual and sentient beings, each with idiosyn- 
crasies of character. Almost every chapter con- 
tains a description of hazards which leave the 
reader gently sweating, with his toes curled and 
legs braced, waiting for the inevitable. 

But it is Mr. Gann’s command of language 
which lifts the book from being a mere record of 
excitements to something which I do not hesitate 
to call great literature. Let me take an example, 
almost at random. Mr. Gann is flying through the 
night to Greenland, and writes of his three sleeping 
companions: 

They had left a wilderness without a backward 
glance and their physical beings, the marrow and the 
fluid of them, were moving towards a greater wilderness 
of which they knew nothing. This was occurring at a 
considerable speed in spite of our crying complaints 
for more. Yet they slept. Because they held deep faith 
in a supreme being ? I presumed they did although I 
should have been chary about challenging them on such 
ethereal support. Faith in Pratt and Whitney, a 
business institution engaged in the manufacture and 
sale of machinery ? Of course. But someone had to 
tend this stalwart combination, else they would also 
fall asleep. Where was the trust then, I wondered ? 
Who sang the lullaby? Ho! I was suddenly very 
lonely. And I found it agreeable. 

As they awoke, dawn was breaking over the 
vast ice-cap, and all the morning stars sang together. 
Here is lyricism, in earth, sea, and sky, experienced 
and faultlessly conveyed by one who is essentially 
aman ofaction. A truly magnificent book. 

By comparison, Bernard Fergusson’s THE 
WATERY Maze is rather pedestrian. But it is 
impossible to be really pedestrian about Combined 
Operations, and Mr. Fergusson is a good writer, 
limited only by his aim, which is to tell the official 
story. He takes his account through from the 
early experiments with commandos in 1940 to the 
1956 operation at Port Said, which he describes as 
« model of its kind. His pages are crowded with 
the great names of Keyes, Mountbatten, Laycock 
and others. (How I should have enjoyed hearing 


is a sameness about many of these stories 
of fights between gangsters and coast- 
guards which takes away from the 
excitement, and sordidness—as no doubt 
the author intended—prevails. Still, it is 
nice to know that “‘ the real McCoy ”’ stems 


‘ 
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Admiral Keyes denouncing the Chiefs of Staff, to 
their faces, as “ yellow ”’ !) 

Travel addicts should certainly read NortTH 
FROM KasBuL, by Andrew Wilson. The author 
paid an unusual visit to Afghanistan, seeking, as a 
journalist, to discover as much as possible of what 
is happening to that uneasy no-man’s-land between 
the Communist and the non-Communist East. His 
conclusions are alarming. It seems that the 
Russians have established a firm hold on 
the country’s military, transport, and industrial 
development. Moreover, the Afghan Govern- 
ment’s enforced reforms—freeing women from the 
tyranny of the veil, and destroying the villages in 
order to build hideous concrete shops, hotels, and 
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CHESS NOTES. 


By BARUCH H. WOOD, M.Sc. 
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OMBINATIVE “ quizzes ”’ are all too familiar. 

es TS: 4 : ° 

: Time and again, in this column and others, 
i you are asked ‘“‘ How did so-and-so win brilliantly 
3 from this position ? ”’ 
All too familiar, too, is the lament “I can find 
$ all these brilliant combinations when they are posed 
S$ to me in print—but I never seem to get a chance to 
3 make one when I’m playing!”’ 
x The truth is that the art of creating a situation 
@ in which a combination is possible is altogether more 
S$ subtle than the art of combining itself. 
ss A stray note by Leonard Barden to a game of 
a Petroshan’s from the last Soviet Championship gave 
= me the idea of an entirely new type of quiz. 
3 Here is the position. Barden remarked ‘ Now 
mm comes a fine queen manceuvre which completely 
3 ruins Black’s king’s side defences.” 












































8 Black. 
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S White. 

3 Can you find that “‘ fine queen manceuvre,” without 


> letting your glance stray down this column ? 
= The position hardly looks ripe for a débdcle, yet 
~ Petroshan, who had played the earlier stages with 
typically feline stealth, won in only fourteen more 


S$ moves. 
3 The mancuvre started with 18. Q-R4. How was 
8 his opponent Smyslov to reply? He opted for 


zg 18....KR-Qr, about the only move which is not 
8 either weakening or undeveloping. es 
3 The sequel? 19. Q-K4, P-N3 (the first of a & 
S$ series of forced weakening pawn moves); 20. Q-KN4 & 
S$ (threatening a sacrifice on KN6), 20....P-KR4; @ 
21. Q-R3 (now threatening 22. P-KN4; hence. . .J” & 
21.... P-B4; 22. B-B4, Rx Rech; 23. Rx R, K-B2; 5 
24. P-K4!! 5) 


The preliminaries are over. The real subtleties ® 
are behind us, the mathematical execution about to © 
begin. We have reached normal quiz situations with 
scintillating but exactly-calculable combinations: §& 
24....Q-B5; 25. R-K1, Q-N5; 26. PxP, QxB; 55 





K--Qa2; 30. R-Qrch, B-Q3; 31. B x P, N-Q5; 32. NXN, 
Resigns. 





cinemas—may once more lead to trouble. Mr. 
Wilson travelled, so far as he could, in the company 
of the tribesmen and lived their life, but he was 
dogged by officialdom and suspected by the 
Russians. He paints an able, sympathetic, and 
colourful picture. 

It has taken Frangoise de Bernardy to remind 
me that the Grimaldis, PRINCES oF MONACO, are 
the oldest reigning dynasty in Europe. Their 
history dates from 1297, when Francis the Spiteful 
captured the citadel of Monaco, and has, as one 
might suspect, been chequered by quarrels with 
Genoa, Sardinia, Spain and France. But the 
tenacious family survived all this, including the 
two World Wars, and the present Prince’s romantic 
marriage to Miss Grace Kelly is fully in tune with 
the prosperous little playground which he rules. 

I could not raise much enthusiasm for Robert 
Carse’s Rum Row, the story of gangsterism and 
liquor-smuggling provoked by the American 
Volstead Act—and never since eradicated. There 


from the genuineness of the liquor pro- 
vided by the most gentlemanly of these smugglers. 

Turning to novels, I was surprised and delighted 
with Mario, by Peter de Polnay, a writer whom I 
had not hitherto credited with the capacity for 
writing an idyll. Yet that, in the severe and stark 
idiom of child delinquents in modern Italy, is just 
what this book turns out to be. A knowing little 
gutter-snipe, earning a living by theft and the sale 
of bogus cigarettes, finds himself—much to his 
exasperation—involved with an orphan girl who is 
a gentle and trusting religious maniac. His own 
kindness to her infuriates and bewilders him— 
yet in the end he makes a monumental sacrifice 
in order to settle her with nuns who look after 
handicapped children. I do not think that Mr. 
de Polnay has ever written anything better. 

Another very satisfactory novel is P. B. 
Abercrombie’s Frpo CoucHant. This is a modern 
comedy of the best kind, involving two marriages 
and the interplay of infidelity and basic love. Miss 
Abercrombie is never sentimental, always wry and 
humorous, and she gives us a delicate picture of 
people continuously puzzled by their own feelings 
and actions. As this is the way, I suppose, that 
most of us live—if we are to be honest—even if we 
do not involve ourselves quite as thoughtlessly as 
Miss Abercrombie’s characters, this book will strike 
deeper chords while it never fails to amuse. 

A first novel by Wilfrid Sheed, A M1ippLE Crass 
EpucaTION just misses being first-class. The 
‘‘miss’’ is in the construction, not in the idea, 
which is excellent. Mr. Sheed shows us modern 
Oxford, with three undergraduates of definitely 
lower middle-class extraction boozing and whoring 
without much gaiety or conviction. At least, one 
of them is a dedicated lecher, and the other two 
follow on behind with determined pretence. In the 
end, even the dedicated one “‘ gets caught,’’ and 
settles down to small trade—which is, one surmises, 
the atmosphere out of which they should, none of 
them, have ever moved. There are some good 
chapters on life in the United States, but I felt that 
they belonged to another book. 

Jonathan Goodman has written a good, fast- 
moving crime story in INSTEAD OF MURDER. The 
hero is an inquiry agent, who gets as badly knocked 
about and as involved with the police as though he 
were Perry Mason himself; two attractive females 
—how, I could not help wondering, could the hero 
leap so gaily into bed with them (in turn) after 
nights without sleep, no meals to speak of, and 
several battles with thugs? (The stamina of these 
agents passes belief!) I reckon that we ended with 
nine victims, take or leave a corpse or two. 

There is a grim moral in another crime story, 
Mr. H. L. Lawrence’s THE SPARTA MEDALLION, 
which begins with an aircraft crashed in the 
Peruvian jungle and involves the hero in an 
appalling world-wide network of supermen on the 
Herrenvolk model. The book contains some good 
characters, especially a cheerful villain called Jose, 
and an alarming twist in the tail. 

Books about Rome are endless, but there always 
seems to be room for another, and this by Y. and 
E.-R. Labande fully justifies itself for the beauty 
of its illustrations. The text is the usual mixture 
of guide-book and history. 

Connoisseurs of magnificent photography must 
not miss ANTARCTICA, a pictorial survey by Emil 
Schulthess. Some of these, especially the colour 
plates, are incomparable. 





BOOKS REVIEWED. 


FATE IS THE HUNTER, by Ernest K. Gann. 
(Hodder and Stoughton ; 21s.) 

THE WaTERY Maze, by Bernard Fergusson. 
(Collins; 30s.) 

NORTH FROM KaBuL, by Andrew Wilson. 
(George Allen and Unwin ; 25s.) 

PRINCES OF Monaco, by Frangoise de Bernardy. 
Translated by Len Ortzen. (Arthur Barker ; 30s.) 

Rum Row, by Robert Carse. (Jarrolds; 16s.) 

Mario, by Peter de Polnay. (W. i. Allen; 
13s. 6d.) 

Fipo CoucHAnt, by P. B. Abercrombie. (Gol- 
lancz ; 15s.) 

A Mipp.e Crass Epvucation, by Wilfrid Sheed. 
(Cassell; 18s.) 

INSTEAD OF MURDER, by Jonathan Goodman. 
(Hammond ; 12s. 6d.) 

THE SPARTA MEDALLION, by H. L. Lawrence. 
(Macdonald ; 12s. 6d.) 

Rome, by Y. and E.-R. Labande. Translated 
by George Millard. (Nicholas Kaye; 35s.) 
ANTARCTICA, by Emil Schulthess. (Collins; 

£4 48.) 
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PROSPECTS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL—AND SOME NEW CARS TO TRAVEL IN. 


By LIEUT.-COLONEL A. G. DOUGLAS CLEASE, B.Sc., A.M.I.Mech.E. 


see is certainly ‘‘ bursting out all over’’ this year! It may not be 

spring Officially until March 21st, but it was a lovely bright day with a 
sky of almost Mediterranean blue when I drove down to Gloucestershire to 
see how the new bridge across the Severn at the beginning of the Ross Spur is 
progressing. The almond and prunus blossom in the country gardens, and 
the carpet of little wild daffodils in an orchard near Ledbury, were a picture. 

The bridge—it is really two bridges side by side—is not yet completed, 
one side only being in commission, although traffic is flowing easily enough. 
Local opinion is that traffic on the Ross Spur will not become heavy until the 
new road from Lydiate Ash, south of Birmingham, to the new bridge north of 
Tewkesbury is finished, so now is the time to have a look at this picturesque 
stretch of modern highway. But remember that it is a motorway, subject to 
motorway discipline, and that there must be no stopping to picnic, or to take 
photographs, or even to admire the scenery. It is a pity the dual carriageways 
were not given three lanes instead of two; I'll wager that widening will be 
necessary within a few years. 

Another sign of spring is the spate of touring and holiday announcements 
that meet our eyes everywhere. With so many people all wanting to fix 
summer holidays at virtually the 
same time it is, of course, nec- 
essary to make plans well in 
advance if disappointment and 
frustration are to be avoided. 
One must remember, too, that 
tourism adds large numbers of 
visitors from abroad to those 
seeking holiday accommodation. 
Last year, according to the British 
Travel and Holiday Association, 
there were over 750,000 visitors 
from Europe and nearly 500,000 
from the U.S. 

If only the much-talked-of 
staggering of holidays could be 
arranged it would make things 
much easier for all concerned. 
But as things are it does not seem 
to matter whether one is aiming 
the car’s radiator northwards to 
the Highlands or to Scandinavia, 
or southwards to Cornwall or to 
the Costa Brava, to be sure of hotel 
accommodation during the summer months 
one must book it well beforehand. 

Certainly if one is taking the car 
abroad it is necessary to book transport 
for it early either by boat or plane. 
Indeed, it is already more than likely 
that some of the weekend services during 
July and August are by now fully booked. 
It is usually easier to get a mid-week 
booking, and personally I have always 
found mid-week travel much more pleasant. 
Fortunately, too, there are now so many 
routes to the Continent both by sea and 
air that the traveller who is prepared to 
take what he can get, rather than what 
he prefers, can sometimes be accommo- 
dated at short notice. 

While on the topic of continental travel 
I should mention the special car-sleeper 
expresses that French Railways run be- 
tween Boulogne-Lyon, and Paris-Avignon. 
So popular have these become that the 
periods during which they operate are 
being extended and they are being added 
to this year by Paris-Biarritz and Paris- 
Milan services. A new type of double-decker open truck has been developed and 
allows cars up to 5 ft. 44 ins. in height to be conveyed, and for the first time 
single-berth wagons-lit compartments are to be provided as well as couchettes. 

The advantages of these services are that they provide comfortable over- 
night travel in a sleeping berth, avoid the fatigue of driving long distances, 
carry the car on the same train and add several days to the holiday time. 
British Railways have developed a number of similar services from a modest 
start between London and Perth in 1955, and one can now travel over night 
from Newcastle, York or Manchester to Boulogne; from London to Glasgow, 
Perth or St. Austell; from Eastbourne to Glasgow; from York or Newcastle 
to Inverness; from Sutton Coldfield to Stirling and Inveraess; and from 
Newcastle and Sheffield to Exeter. There are also day services from London 
to Newton Abbot, and from Surbiton to Okehampton. 

Another way of avoiding driver fatigue, and the use of holiday time for 
travel, is to fly to one’s destination and to be met at the airport on arrival 
by the car one has hired before leaving England. This can be arranged through 
B.E.A., by self-drive hire specialists such as Victor Britain Ltd., 12a Berkeley 
Street, London, W.1, or J. Davy Car Hire Ltd., 215 Brompton Road, London, 
S.W.3, and by many travel agencies. 

A few weeks ago at the end of the year there was a good deal of wringing 
of hands because the motor industry was experiencing a rather more severe 
seasonal decline than usual and was working short time, and it is another 








SPEED, BOLD STYLING AND LONG-DISTANCE COMFORT: THE NEW JAGUAR E-TYPE GRAND TOURING MODEL-— 
THE FIXED-HEAD COUPE FORM. THE PERFORMANCE IS EXTREMELY HIGH, AND TOP SPEED PROBABLY 
ABOUT 150 M.P.H. THE ENGINE IS THE 3°8 LITRE S-TYPE, AS IN THE XK 150. 

(Price £1550, plus {646 19s. 24. P.T. OPEN SPORTS TWO-SEATER, £1480, plus £617 15s. 11d. P.T. Hard-top is extra.) 





A CHEAPER VERSION OF THE TRIUMPH HERALD: THE HERALD S SALOON, WHICH 
INCLUDES ALL THE CHIEF MECHANICAL FEATURES OF THE MORE EXPENSIVE MODEL, 
WHICH IS STILL IN PRODUCTION, BUT LACKS A FEW SEMI-LUXURY DETAILS. 
(Price £468, plus £196 2s. 6d. P.T.) 


sign of spring that by the end of February most of the big factories were 
getting back to full time. Indeed, waiting lists for delivery were heard of for 
certain models, and strikes began to figure in the news again. It seemed that 
it only needed the arrival of the first cuckoo to complete the vernal picture |! 

That the industry is not as moribund as some pundits outside the industry 
would have us believe was shown also by the middle of March, for by then two 
new models had been announced, both from Coventry factories. Standard- 
Triumph have introduced the S model of the Herald saloon with simplified 
equipment, that is, without heater or screen washer and with small styling 
changes, at a lower basic price of £468, purchase tax of £196 2s. 6d. bringing 
the total price to £664 2s. 6d. as against £702 7s. 6d. for the existing saloon, 
which is continued. The radiator grille of the S saloon is a chromium-plated 
rectangular design, there is a chromium strip down the centre of the bonnet, 
but no bright moulding on the waist line. 

A month later than the Herald S comes the announcement by Jaguar 
of the E-type Grand Touring models in two forms, as an open sports two-seater 
with or without a detachable hard-top, and as a coupé. As one might expect, 
the E-type is a logical development of the previous D-type and has the same 
main constructional features, 
with the stressed skin mono- 
coque body shell structure, a 
tubular steel front subframe 
carrying the engine and suspen- 
sion, and a fabricated steel rear 
subframe carrying the rear sus- 
pension and final drive units. 

The engine is the latest 3.8- 
litre development of the XK 
twin-overhead camshaft unit, 
and with a compression ratio of 
9g to 1 its power output is 265 
b.h.p. at 5.500 r.p.m., its maxi- 
mum torque being 260 Ib. ft. at 
4000 r.p.m. Three S.U. carbu- 
rettors are fitted. 

While the front suspension of 
transverse wishbones and torsion 
bars follows the D-type, the in- 
dependent rear suspension is 
new, the wheels being located by 
two tubular links of which the 
upper is the universally jointed half-shaft, 
and suspended by twin-coil springs 
enclosing telescopic hydraulic dampers. 
Steering is by rack and pinion, and brakes 
are Dunlop disc with servo assistance, the 
front discs being mounted on the wheel 
hubs and the rear discs inboard, adjacent 
to the differential case. 

Naturally the performance claimed is 
of a very high order, and the maximum 
speed is probably in excess of 150 m.p.h., 
yet the car is said to be quite smooth in 
top gear at loor15m.p.h. Acceleration 
figures taken at M.I.R.A. on a wet day 
are given as o to 60 m.p.h. in 7 sec. and 
to 100 m.p.h. in 16 sec., but what is even 
more impressive to my mind are incre- 
ments of 20 m.p.h. in between 5.0 and 
5-7 sec. over the speed range Io to 
100 m.p.h. 

But these are not just extremely fast 
cars of a rather stark nature, and comfort 
has not been sacrificed. Bucket seats are 
upholstered in fine leather, pile carpet 
over underfelt covers the floor, fresh air, 
heating and demisting are controlled 
from the fascia, door windows lower completely, luggage accommodation is 
provided in the tail, and equipment is comprehensive. This new Jaguar was 
expected to make its appearance at the Geneva Motor Show due to open on 
March 16, and it is a safe prophecy that it will attract a vast amount of 
attention. 

But there is yet a third new model, the 14-litre Volkswagen. The manu- 
facturers have said that this will go into production at the end of this year 
or early in 1962, and it will make its first public appearance at the Frankfurt 
Show in September. This new model has long been expected, and while it retains 
much of the original mechanical design, with a flat-four air-cooled engine at the 
rear, and all-round independent suspension, it has become a conventional-look- 
ing four-light, two-door, saloon with a luggage boot above the engine in place of 
the former beetle-back. 

I am sorry to end on a discordant note, but spring is also the time when the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer invents more ways of abstracting money from us 
as motorists, and there are persistent rumours that we are to be mulcted more 
heavily still. There are now 5,500,000 cars in use, with probably 10,000,000 
drivers, many of whom are beginning to think that, for a small car, purchase 
tax of, say, £200, plus road fund licence of {12 10s. per annum, plus fuel tax 
of 2s. 6d. per gallon, or 1d. per mile, adds up to sheer extortion. I am no 
politician, but if I were, and wanted my party to remain in power, I think 
I would remember that most of those 10,000,000 drivers are probably voters ! 
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Shoes 
for every 


walk of life 


Harrods shoes are made to our 





own specifications. They give 











a rare degree of comfort, 





will keep their good lines as 


long as they last, and are 





... but everyone 
has a ‘double’ 


when it’s 


available in an exceptional 


range of sizes. 





Top 
Town Oxford, hand-made in box 
or willow calf. £9.10.0 


Centre 

Three-quarter brogue, box or 
tan calf. £8.17.6 

Below 


Derby, in sand coloured 
Brazilian stagskin. £8.10.0 


Oa ec hans 


Man's Shop, Ground floor. 


THE ONE SCOTCH 
THAT STANDS OUT S$ 


HARRODS LTD SLOane 126 KNIGHTSBRIDGE Swi 

















INDITIONS OF AND SUPPLY.—This iodical is sold subject to the following conditions—namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publisher first given, be 
a resold, hired oan otherwise Gapened of by way of Trade except at the tan retail price as shown on the cover of this issue, and that it shall not be lent, resold, hired out or otherwise 
disposed of in a mutilated condition or in any unauthorised cover by way of Trade, or affixed to or as part of any publication or advertising, literary or pictorial matter whatsoever. 
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in Flood Control Work 
Crittall products have in I n 0 0 0 n r 0 0 r S 
the past year been exported 
from the United Kingdom To safeguard against the damage and 
factories of the Company to ? devastation that can be caused by Flood- 
no less than eighty-one ; ing waters, many flood control works, in 


countries throughout the world. various countries, incorporate Glenfield 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO.LTD. / Gates-the make that is backed by long 
BRAINTREE - ESSEX. ; ° ° ° 
BRANCHES AND AGENTS : experience in the design and manufacture 


IN ALL COUNTRIES i of such equipment. 


: Head Office & Works: J ri ai ( “1 
metal windows | KILMARNOCK - SCOTLAND An ee a 
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YOU can bring joy... 


. to the 3,000 children in the 
40 branches of the National Children's Home. 
The Home, nation wide but not nationalised, 
depends on voluntary contributions from people 
like you. Please give generously. 


NATURAL 
SPARKLING 
WATER 










NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Send your Contributions NOW to 
The Principal, 

The Rev. John Waterhouse, 0.B.E. 
Highbury Park, 

London, N.5. 


The natural 

properties in Perrier 
help to soothe the 
inner man when you’ve 
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Make the most 
of your 
game with 






done yourself proud. 











Designed in collaboration with 
the famous John Letters Advis- 
ory Panel, these fine clubs are 
played by leading golfers all 
over the world. 


JOHN LETTERS LTD. HILLINGTON, GLASGOW 


Perrier makes you sparkle 
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BURNETT & CO. 








LTO., THE DOISTILLERY, 


More and more business executives 
are discovering that the great 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
merits most serious consideration for 
sales schemes that appeal to influential 
people ... women as well as men. 


They regard it as a medium unequalled 
in its power to reinforce an institu- 
tional campaign and promote sales of 


LONDON 


~ 


SEAGRAVE ROAD, 


NEWS 


A good palate 
can always distinguish 
Sir Robert Burnett's 


‘White Satin" Gin 


BURNETTS 
- 


WHITE 
SATIN 


GIN 





LONDON, S.W.6. 


high quality merchandise and services 
... whatever the price. 


To add THE ILLUSTRATED 
LONDON NEWS to your adver- 
tisement schedule ensures a most 
effective transmission of your message 
to hundreds of thousands of people 
in high positions at home and in every 
country of the world. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS 
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A fine city, NORWICH 


Although the North Sea is over 30 miles away’ by river, vessels of fair size can reach the 


port of Norwich bringing such cargoes as coal for the local industries and timber from 


y oO 
S S 
northern Europe. Many smaller craft. espec ially motor cruisers carrying holiday makers from 
the Norfolk Broads, also come this way to moor at the Norwich Yacht Station. 

There are exports from Norwich too, but one of the most celebrated—and most 
valuable to the nation’s economy —is the ‘invisible’ export of insurance, for the Norwich 
Union Insurance Societies, from their head offices in Norwich, now control a world-wide 
Or 


anisation providin an unrivalled service to policyholders in over seventy countries. 
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NORWICH UNION 


INSURANCE SOCIETIES, NORWICH 


Branches and Agencies throughout the World 
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If you would like a print of this advertisement, write to the Societies’ Publicity Department 





